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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

FWN\HE battle of the Somme, a battle destined, it may be, to 
i prove the greatest and most decisive of land encounters, 
which began a fortnight ago to-day, is still proceeding, and 
with results wholly favourable to ourselves and our Allies. 
Judged by every test of trench fighting, we are winning, and 
winning steadily. The first and most important test is that 
of unwounded prisoners. The Allies have taken well over 
twenty thousand. The next test is the taking of ground, and 
here there can be no excuse for mistake or misunderstanding. 
We have not merely captured first-line trenches and support 
trenches, but in places have reached the German second line. 
The third test is the ability to resist counter-atiacks. We 
have been able to hold what we have taken. The great 
feature of the present war has been the counter-attack. The 
French, indeed, may be said to have based their trench tactics 
upon the counter-attack. During the past week the German counter- 
attacks have been many, but none of them has been permanently 
successful, and in most cases they have not even secured a tem- 
porary or partial triumph. 








This fact is due in the first place to the courage, tenacity, and 
splendid determination of the British and French soldiers. But 
it is also due to the tremendous strain which has been placed upon 
the Germans, and to their inability to bring up fresh troops with 
which to overcome our initiative. For the first time in the war 
the Germans are finding themselves in the position which we once 
knew so well, and from which we suffered so terribly during the 
first and second battles of Ypres. They are trying to meet our 
attacks, not, as formerly, with an overwhelming abundance of 
men, but very often with only just enough, and sometimes just not 
enough, men to do the work. 


The moral of this is that we must keep pushing on and claiming 
the advantage due to superiority in numbers, in moral, and in 
munitions, for all three belong to us now. At the moment of 
writing Mametz and Trénes Wood form the vantage-ground of 
the battle. At one time in both these places we temporarily lost 
ground, but the latest despatches from our headquarters show 
that we have made good again, and that now we are in all proba- 
bility established so firmly as to be able to resist any German 
counter-attack, however fierce. In the same way, our hold upon 
Contalmaison is made good. Meanwhile the French get nearer and 
nearer to Péronne, and we may well hope that by next week we 
shall be able to chronicle its possession by our Allies. 


The Verdun news continues good. We are now approaching 
the hundred and fiftieth day of battle, and still the French hold on, 
The German attacks, though pressed with a ruinous disregard 
of losses, grow less and less effective. The High Command think that 
it is good policy to continue thrusting hard at Verdun, in the first 
place because if by any chance they were to obtain a nominal 
success it might invigorate the drooping spirits of the German 
people, for that at the moment is the great prececupation of the 





German Government. Further, they hope that pressure at Verdun 
may keep the French from being too active in front of Péronne. 
We may add that they no doubt find it very difficult to disengage 
themselves from the French. You cannot stop a battle as you doa 
taxi-cab. That being so,a vigorous offensive is probably the best 
way of making the best of a bad job. 





The Russian news is excellent. During the past week the 
Russians have made a good deal of progress against the Germans 
on the river Stokhod, and have taken large number of prisoners. 
It is said, indeed, that in the five days ending last Sunday these 
numbered over iwenty-one thousand, and there have been fresh 
captures since then. Fifty guns, heavy and light, and ninety-three 
machine guns were also taken, besides trench guns and over ten 
thousand rifles, ‘‘ with quantities of ammunition and stores of all 
kinds.” But though these successes are very encouraging, and 
reflect great lustre upon the Russian arms, the Russians have not yet 
put their hands upon the great railway centre of Kovel for which 
they are striving. That, we do not doubt, will come in good time. 


News from the Italian front is meagre, but what there is is dis- 
tinctly good. General Cadorna is carefully regaining the lost ground, 
and has in poitions of the line obtained the mastery of the encmy 
in artillery fire. 


During the weck there has been a ceriain amount of futile and 
brutal German activity on the English coast. Two small seaplane 
raids took place last Saturday night and Sunday morning over the 
East and South Coasts, but without any harm being done; and on 
Tuesday evening at 10.30 a German submarine appeared off the 
small undefended port of Seaham Harbour, on the coast of Durham, 
approached within a few hundred yards of the town, and opened 
fire, expending some thirty rounds of shrapnel, fired from a three- 
inch gun. A dozen of these rounds fell in and about Seaham 
Colliery. A woman who was walking through the colliery yard was 
seriously injured and died on Wednesday morning. One house 
was struck by a shell. There were no other casualties. 


German sea-port towns have been beflagged in the past week in 
celebraticn of a characteristic piece of German nautical stage- 
manegement. On July 9th the German submarine ‘ Deutschland’ 
arrived from Germany at Norfolk in the United States, fitted out 
as a submarine merchantman. She carried a crew of about thirty, 
and a cargo of merchandise of under four hundred tons. Germans 
say that the blockade has been “ broken” and that a new era has 
opencd. If it is a new era to spend fifty pounds on conveying 
goods worth twenty pounds to a neutral market, may the era 
prosper! As regards the seamanship of taking the ‘ Deutschland’ 
across the Atlantic, it was of course fine, but it was not anything 
new. Several British submarines were navigated from Canada 
to Gallipoli—a_much longer voyage than that of the ‘ Deutschland.’ 
The American authorities have declared that the submarine is not 
a ship of war, but it is obvious that a merchantman which is built 
to evade search exposes herself to combatant treatment under 
international law. 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith made an 
important statement on the proposed Irieh settlement. The Home 
Rule Act, he said, is to be brought into operation as soon as possible 
after Parliamentary sanction has been given to the exclusion of 
the six counties and the three Parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
Londonderry, and Newry. The Irish House of Commons is to 
consist of the existing representatives of the Irish constituencies in 
the Imperial Parliement. The Appeal Court in Dublin is to consist 
of Judges appointed by the Imperial Executive The Irish Execu- 
tive will not be able to encroach in any way on the undivided power 
and responsibility of the Imperial authority in all that pertains 
to the successful prosecution of the war, especially with reference 
to the Defence of the Realm Acts and other emergency legislation. 
The amended Act is to remain in force during the war and ior 
twelve months thereafter. If Parliament has not by that time 
made further provision for the government of Ireland, the period 
is to be extended by Order in Council 
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In making this statement Mr. Asquith carefully explained that 
the parties to the negotiations over which Mr. Lloyd George presided 
were not plenipotcntiaries. ‘There had ikcen ecme misunder- 
standing as to when exactly the negotiations should: come under 
the review of the Cabinet. But in face cf the supreme importance 
of preserving the unity. of the Government in.this erisis of our 
history, all the members of the Cabinet were now willing to share 
the responsibility of “ recommending” the House to accept the 
proposals. The.war was the one consideration which had brought 
about agreement among the several sections of the Cabinet. ‘The 
Unionists-of the South and West of Ireland had been invited to 
make suggestions, but had not done so. [We may say here that 
Lord Midleton has since explained in the 7'imes that Unionists in the 
Home Rule area, though they have suggested precautions against 
German intrigue and public disturbance, are unwilling to safe- 
guard themselves at the expense of national security.}| In answer 
to Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Asquith said that’ the six counties will 
be “ definitely " struck out of the Act. They canrot be reincluded 
without a Bill. 


Tn’ the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lansdowne announced 
the plans of the Government for tiding over the time between the 
present- military rule-in Ireland and the establishmont of Home 
Rule. “They hoped to appoint an frish Minister who would be 
responsible‘ to Parliament. This Minister would have associated 
with hiro acapable military officer with enough troops to keep order. 
‘The Defence of the Realny Act would remain in force, and if necessary 
would ' be “#trengthened. There was no intention whatever of 
granting ‘a-general amnesty to prisoners. The carrying of arms, , 
except by: soldiers, sailors, and the police, would be immediately | 
prohibited. The Government believed that the new Chief of the! 
Royal Irish Constabulary (to succeed Sir Neville Chamberlain) 
would be regarded favourably by all parties in Ireland. Trial 
before Resident Magistrates would be substituted for trial by jury. 


We have appealed elsewhere to the rank-and-file of the Unionist 
Party to support their leaders loyally, if reluctantly, in assenting 
to the experiment of applying the Home Rule Act to Ireland, not 
of course because of, but in spite of, the Sinn Fein rebellion. We 
are convineed that the advice we have ventured to offer is sound, 
and that party loyalty in this case is absolutely synonymous with” 
patriotism. . Unionist unity must be preserved in order to win 
the war. “At the same time, we are bound to say for ourselves 
that the task which we have so unwillingly undertaken, of supporting : 
an experiment the success of which is doubtful in the extreme, and 
which admittedly involves very great risks, is not rendcred easier 
by such reckless outbursts as that by Mr. Redmond published in 
Thursday's papers. We have, indeed, a right to remind our Liberal 
allies in ‘the Coalition that if things are now to go smoothly they 
must control their Trish friends and prevent any further verbal 
outrages’ of this ‘kind. They base their case for the experiment 
on declarations that’Mr. Redmond and his followers are reasonable, 
moderate, trustworthy, and statesmanlike—men whose only desire 
is to prove their good sense and their loyalty. If that is so, they 
should surely struct Mr. Redmond how to behave when the most 
delicate negotiations are going forward, and when so tremendous a 
etrain is being placed upon the Unionist Party. 

Lord ‘Lansdowne made an honest, straightforward speech in 
which he showed ‘himself willing to sacrifice all his personal feelings, 
and, what he would care infinitely more about, to lay himself. open: 
to the charge of sacrificing the Unionists of the South and West,| 
men who have always looked upon him as their friend and leader.’ 
His whole action as: regards the Lloyd George negotiations has 
indeed, been one of the most splendid examples ever seen of personal, 
sacrifice for a great national end. Here is a statesman who cares! 
nothing for office, who has no future career to think of, and who! 
under the weight of a grievous personal affliction is only anxious for| 
retirement,. exposing himself to charges of the most galling kind,} 
and to criticisms even involving his political honour, solely out of 
loyalty. to his colleagues in the Coalition and his devotion to his 
eountry. Then Mr. Redmond, the politician who is to benefit as 
much as Lord Lansdowne is to be injured by the experiment, who 
is to have his face saved while Lord Lansdowne is to “ los» face,” 
has the bad taste and the gross injustice to say that Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech was “a gross insult to Ireland.” ‘It means a 
declaration of war on the Irish people and the announcem:nt of a 
policy of coercion.” 





“ The speech,” Mr. Redmond goes on, “* eecms to me to have been 
nade with the deliberate object of wrecking the negotiations for a 
settlement.” That, of course, is a direct aspersion on Lord Lans- 


downe’shonour, Itaccuses him ofan act ofinfamous Machiavellism, 
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of remaining in the Ministry and assenting to the Home Rule experi- 
ment in order to betray it. We trust that, having gone so far, 
Lord Lansdowne will treat Mr. Redmond’s words with the contempt 
they ancrit, and will not:makerthem a ground for reconsidering 
his:position. To do so would be a mistake improportion. What 
matters, at the present time, and.what has clearly weighed with 
Lord Lansdowne above all other considerations, is to beat the 
Germans; and the beating of the Germans largely depends, as he 
knows, on the maintenance of the Coalition unimpaired. The 
Coalition for war purposes is the essential matter, and if Lord 
Lansdowne has agreed to a certain course on considerations of 
this sert he will not, we fech sure, be. deflected therefrom: by ‘the 
vulgar truculence of Mr. Redmond. What makes Mr. Redmond’s 
action’ the more monstrous is that Mr. Asquith went, as.we have 
recorded above, a great deal further than Lord Lansdowne in pro- 
claiming the permanent character of the exclusion of the six-counties 
area—the special source of Mr. Redmond's indignation. Mr. 
Asquith asserted that exclusion could only be put an end to by 
an’Act of Parliament,the nearest. approach to absolute permanency 
known to the British Constitution. Yet Mr. Redmond has not a 
word of anger for Mr. Asquith. We can only assume that he is 
afraid of the Prime Minister, but not of the Unionist leader. 


Into the details of Mr. Redmond's ill-timed and ill-conditione] 
outburst we shall not go lest indignation should overcome discretion, 
and we should say things which might impair that union between 
the Unionists and Literals which we deem absolutely essential 
at the present moment. Since, however, Mr. Redmond has 66 


| unwisely chosen to talk about betrayals and Lreaches of faith and 


so forth, we must put on record the absolute determination of 
those who, like ourselves; have consented’ to the experiment being 
tried that in regard to the permanency of the exclusicn of the six 
counties there shali ke not merely Parliamentary pledges but the 
clear words cf a statute of the Realm. 


We had no desire that the assurances for permanent exclusion 
should be rubbed in in any offensive way by the Unionists. We 
were quite’ prepared to recognize Mr. Redmond’s difficulties, and 
not to insist on words. which might prove embarrassing to him, 
Since, however, he has elected to raise the issue in so public and so 
offensive a form, and therefore to rouse the fears of the Ulstermen, 
it will now be necessary to have a more strongly worded clause than 
before. As a proof of our own consideration in the matter, we may 
mention that in our leading article on the subject, written before 


‘Mr.:Redmonda’s outburst, we were most careful to refrain from 


saying anything that -would make things more diffioult by 
causing him embarrassment with any recalcitrant section of his 
followers. That is, indeed, the attitude we have adopted since the 
negotiations began. But. if consideration of this kind is to be 
rewarded by such statemonts as that of .Wednesday night, mis- 
giving as to the whole transaction is likely to become despair. If at 
the last moment the so-called settlement is ruined, Mr. Redmond 
will have no one to thank for it but himself.and his lack of good 
breeding and self-control. 


It is most satisfactory news that Russia and Japan have con- 
cluded an Agreement relating to the Far East. ‘ Agreement”’ is 
hardly a streng enovgh word, for the arrangement amounts to en 
alliance. ‘The terms are brief, and in the preamble they are said 
to aim at the maintenance of “lasting peace” in the Far East. 
Article I. provides that Japan. will not be a party to.any combina- 
tion against Russia, and that Russia will not be a party to any 
combination against Japan. Article I]. provides that if the rights 
or interests of either nation in the Far East are threatencd, Japan 
and Russia will co-operate in their own defence. 


This Agreement is an extension of those signed in 1907 and 1910. 
In 1207 Russia and Japan promised to respect each other's rights 
in so far as the exercise of them did no injury to the principle of 
equality of opportunity and to the integrity of China. ‘The 1910 
Agreement provided for the joint improvement of the railways in 
Manchuria, and suggested consultation in the event of the status quo 
in Manchuria being threatened. We thus sce an ascending scale 
of agreement between Russia end Japan. First they agreed upon 
peaceful means of ecttling their cwn disputes; then they envicaged 
the principle of ccmbined action against hostile influences in 
Manchuria; now they pledge themeelves to combined action 
against breakers of the peace anywhere in the Far East. A cardinal 
point in German policy has been to make trouble for Russia in the 
Far East. We may fairly hope that the era in which Germany 
succeeded in doing this is ended for ever. 


Several Ministerial changes have been made during the past 
few days. Sir Edward Grey has received an earldom. He is 
one of the very few commoners, apart from Prime Ministers, whe 
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have become earls without any intermediate step. Chatham 
and Disraeli were among the few. Sir Edward Grey is also the 
only commoner who has reeeived the Garter since Sir Robert 
Walpole. Melbourne’s remark is famous that what he liked about 
the Garter was that there was “no damned merit about it.” 
He could afiord to say that. But certainly Sir Edward Grey’s 
inclusion in the Order was due to merit, and merit alone. Mr, 
Lloyd George has become Secretary. for War and Lord Derby 
Under-Secretary for War. Not more than four of the five 
Secretaries of State will now have seats in the House of Commons. 


Mr. E. S. Montagu has succeeded Mr. Lloyd George at the 
Ministry of Munitions. Mr. McKinnon Wood beeomes Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and alsu Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, where additional help is wanted in connexion with 
loans. Mr. Tennant is the new Secretary for Scotland, and thus 
joins the Cabinet. Lord Curzon has been appointed a permanent 
member of the War Committee. Sir Arthur Lee has left 
the Ministry of Munitions in order to help Mr. Lloyd George at 
the War Office. 


We note with special pleasure the appointment of Lord Crawford, 
better known to the public as Lord Balcarres, to be President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The post is one of great 
importance now, and is likely to be of still greater. importance 
during the period of reconstruction after the war. Lord Crawford, 
though a man of many acres, is not one of whom it can be said that 
his talk is of cxen. It is more likely to be of books or pictures. 
But we venture to say that because he is a connoisseur, a scholar, 
and a man of ideas he will not make a worse but a better Minister 
of the great Department over which he is to preside, 


Of one thing we may be sure. He will see to it that schemes 
for land settlement and the development of agriculture and so 
forth shall be so carried out that the natural beauties and amenities 
of England, Scotland, and Wales are protected. No one wants to 
tee the product of our land kept low or lands left desolate which 
should be cultivated in order to prevent the country from being 
rendered less beautiful than it is, but, as we have always contended, 
there is no reason why ugliness should go hand in hand with develop- 
ment. It is merely for want of a little care and forethought that 
the idea has grown up that economic improvement must always 
lead to the defacement of the countryside. Because we have land 
rettlement there is no reason why the settlers’ cottages should be 
degrading little villas, or why their farm buildings and sheds should 
look like the lamp-houses at suburban railway stations. Lord 
Crawford, we are sure, will not allow the scenery of the United 
Kingdom to be wantonly defiled by such atrocities, 





The veil of mystery which for some reason or other has always 
shrouded the National Reserve, or, as technically we ought to 
say, those supernumerary companies of Territorial units which 
are composed of National Reservists, has of late been to some 
extent lifted by the establishment of the Royal Defence Corps. 
We have no criticism to make in regard to the merging of the 
National Reserve in that body, for the step is doubtless one taken 
for good administrative reasons. We do, however, hope most 
sincerely that in the zeal of new construction the military authorities 
will not forget the great debt which the Army owed at the beginning 
of the war to the National Reserve, and will not destroy or sterilize 
the machinery under which the force was created, 


We may recall the facts to our readers’ minds. The National 
Reserve in each county was under the direction and control of 
the Territorial Associations. They enrolled, and kept the register 
of, the men, and grouped them in most eases in provisional bat- 
talions. For doing this work the War Office made the Territorial 
Association a grant, calculated first on the basis of Is. a Reservist, 
and later of 5s., arrangements being made that the National 
Reservist who signed on for oversea service should get a grant 
of £10 on being called up, and the Reservist who signed for home 
service one of £5. 


Now in our opinion it is of the utmost importance that, though 
all the National Reservists available have been called up, the 
machinery of registration should be kept intact, and that for regis- 
tration purposes a grant should still be made to the Territorial 
Associations. When the war is over, and the work of disbandment 
begins, the Associations would be able at once to register the names 
and addresses of time-expired men, whether in the Regulars, the 
Territorials, or the New Army. Surely we are not going to make 
the appalling error which we made after the South African War, the 
crror of not preserving the names and addresses of the trained men, 
but of allowing them to merge in the population, When, following 


- 


out the idea originated in the Spectator, we began the looking up and 
registering of all the men in the country who had received a military 
training, but were not attached to any existing unit—not, that is, 
officially known to the Army or the Navy—we had a laborious hunt 
for the needles through a thousand bundles of hay. Not a single 
name and adress of Regular Reservist, Militiaman, or Volunteer 
had ever been kept after the man ceased to draw pay, 


To repeat this blunder would, one would think, be beyond even 
the perverted ingenuity of a civilian clerk at the War Office. Yet 
if rumour speaks true, it is at this moment actually contemplated. 
It is proposed not merely to change the name of the National 
Reservists, but to kick down and destroy, the ladder by which 
they laboriously climbed out of civil life. So glaring a bl nder, 
if it is really contemplated—we shall refuse to believe it is until 
we have far better evidence than at present—must be prevented 
at all costs. 


We say without hesitation that if the National Reserve had not 
been established it would have taken ten times as long as it actually 
| did to get into touch with this very valuable body of men, Let us 

recall what the National Reserve did at the beginning of the war. 

The first thing they did was to provide without any trouble or 
confusion, but by a simple call, some thirty thousand men to 
complete the Special Reserve--a body upon which the mobiliza- 
tion of the Expeditionary Force, we will not say. depended 
altogether, but depended for its completion. If the National 
Reservists had not been there to make up the deficiencies in the 
Special Reserve, there would have been a very ragged edge indeed 
to the Expeditionary Force. Next, the home service seetion of the 
National Reserve—i.e., the £5 bounty men—immediately gave us 
a large and well-trained force for forming Guards for railway 
lines and vulnerable points. How many men have been called 
up altogether for this duty the War Office have always refused to say, 
but we shall probably be safe in putting the number at over 
fifty thousand in all, 


In addition, an enormous number of National Reservists did not 
wait to be called up, but went straight into the ranks during the 
great reeruiting boom which followed the retreat from Mons. Also 
it is only fair to enumerate as part of the achievement of the National 
Reserve the great influx of old Militiamen and old Volunteers into 
the ranks, even though they had not been National Reservists in 
peace time. For unquestionably the organization of the National 
Reserve kept alive the military spirit amongst all trained 
men. The National Reserve created an ideal and maintained a 
standard which when war came were of the greatest service. We 
have on several occasions asked for a return of the numbers of 
men who entered the service of the Crown through the National 
Reserve organization, but have not been able to obtain it, Surely 
we should pause before anything is done to destroy the machinery 
which created the National Reserve. 


An Army Order issued last week authorizes the wearing of a 
strip of gold braid on the sleeve by any officer or man who has 
been wounded since August 4th, 1914. A strip is to be worn for 
each occasion on which a wound has been received, As Mra. Alec 
Tweedie pointed out in a letter to the J'imes, the French wear 
distinguishing marks for length of service as well as for wounds. 
Further, Frenchmen invalided out of the Service wear a ribbon in the 
buttonhole ; and a special emblem is worn by regiments which 
have particularly distinguished themselves, 


The Times of Monday published an article from a medical corre- 
spondent showing that the experience of surgeons after the battle 
of Jutland Bank confirms the methods of Sir Almroth ‘Wright in 
combating sepsis. Sepsis—that is, blood-poisoning—was quite 
as common in the seamen’s wounds as in those of soldiers on land. 
It seems, therefore, since bacteria do not thrive at sea, that the 
doctors were too precipitate in blaming the soil of Flanders; The 
infection in the case of both soldiers and sailors probably comes 
from the clothing and skin. The Listerian antiseptic method for 
treating wounds of course requires continual dressings. Sir Almroth 
Wright’s method, which is commended by the naval | surgeons 
and does away with the painful dressings, is that of continuous 
saline irrigation. A gentle jet of saline solution plays continually 
on the wound. Healing is more rapid, and no injury is done, aa 
in the case of antiseptic dressing, to the sensitive sheath of the bone. 
Lint, wool, and bandages stop the free discharge of lymph, and are 
also a breeding-ground for fresh germs. Of course, a dressing must 
be used for protection on the field, but in the hospital the lint and 
bandages are in a fair way to disappear. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


TERMS OF PEACE. 

7 any one suppose that this war is going to end in 
‘ ordinary peace negotiations, say like those which 
preceded the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871, or the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth between the Russians and the Japanese in 1905? On 
those occasions there were regular bargaining conferences, de- 
mands for give and take, and concessions, first on one side and 
then on the other, to prevent a rupture. This war cannot end 
like that, because it is absolutely necessary for the Allies to 
insist on a settlement which the ruling powers in Germany 
cannot accept unless they are beaten so completely that it 
will not be a case of bargaining—for bargaining implies 
that each side has the power of continuing the war if it 
likes—but of the conquerors dictating terms. The Conference 
and the balancing of claims will be the affair of the Allies, 
not of Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria. The neces- 
sity for the war ending in this way will not be due to any 
arrogance on the part of the Allies, or to any desire for aggran- 
disement, or, again, to the desire for revenge. It will be 
due to the circumstances in which the war arose and the 
manner in which it has been carried on by Germany. Let 
any one consider the objects with which the war has been 
waged and he will soon realize this. The object with which 
the Allies have carried on the war has been and is security. 
We are each and all making sacrifices so terrible that they have 
no equal in the world’s history in order that we for the rest 
of our lives, and our children after us, may be freed from the 
risk of war, and from the menace of an armed peace almost as 
intolerable. As the man in the street might say, ‘‘ The Allies 
are not going to give the Germans a chance to come at us a 
second time. Never again! is our motto.” And if this is 
the object of the war, it will also be the object of the peace. 
We shall not dictate peace terms which will lead to the de- 
struction of the German people or any section of them, or to any 
annexations of true German provinces; but we shall, as far 
as lies in our power, see to it that such a structure of govern- 
ment as that presented by militarist Germany is an impossi- 
bility for the future. If it takes us another year, or two 
years, or even another three years to complete the work, we 
shall not like it, but we—i.e., France, Russia, Britain, Italy, 
3elgium, and Serbia—shall continue the work. The Germans 
have issued a Book of Hell of which there must be no second 
edition. We are not going to end the war by leaving Germany 
in a position which will enable her first to recuperate, and 
then to strike a second blow for the damnation of mankind. 
That is why German feelers after and talk about peace, and 
the German Chancellor's public assurances that Germany 
does not want any acquisition of territory, leave us perfectly 
cold. It does not matter what are Germany’s wants or 
intentions. They do not come into the picture. We realize 
that the German Emperor and the German military caste 
will not consent to negotiations which will end their power 
until they have utterly exhausted every possibility of retaining 
it. Wedo not want to press the analogy of other wars 
too far, but there is one which will help people to under- 
stand the situation. Abraham Lincoln, in the last year of the 
war with the South, would never listen to overtures for peace, 
however great the concessions which appeared to be offered 
to him. Lover of peace and hater of war as he was, he knew 
that the only way to end the war which would justify the 
nation for having waged it was by dictating terms and not 
by negotiations. He was not going to leave the Confederates 
in a position to make a second war when they had recovered 
sufficiently, and to spring once again at the throat of the North. 
He acted not out of any feeling of revenge, but because he 
knew that the South must fight on till it could fight no 
longer. 

Let those who are inclined to deny our proposition that 
there is no room for negotiations with Germany and her 
subject allies, and that they must fight to the death rather 
than yield even to the best terms we can offer them, consider 
for a moment what is the minimum that must be asked from 
Germany. In the first place, in order to gain that security 
for which we are fighting, Germany must be forced to make 
restitution in respect not only of the territories she has seized 
since July, 1914, but of those which she laid hands on and which 
she has oppressed during the last fifty or sixty years. First 
and foremost, she must give back every inch of territory which 
she took from France in 1871. When peace comes the “ lost 
provinces’ must be lost no more. And here we may say a 
word to the French people, or rather to a section of them, 
for we are sure it is not required by the majority or- by the 








French Government. There has been at times, it is rumoured, 
a certain uneasiness in France as to whether the English people 
realize the absolute necessity of the restoration of the lost 
provinces intact—whether they realize fully that the French 
people will die to the last man rather than end the war without 
the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine. We can assure our French 
brothers-in-arms that the British people understand this abso- 
lutely and entirely, and that there is nothing further from their 
thoughts than to suggest that France in any circumstances shall 
forgo her just and legitimate claim to the restoration of the soil 
that was hers up till 1871. We understand, and, what is more, 
we greatly admire and honour the French for, their feelings 
in this matter. The British people may seem _business- 
like and unsentimental, but in truth sentiment influences 
them very strongly, and they also greatly respect it in their 
friends. France is not less but far better liked in this country 
because she is so whole-heartedly determined not to yield 
on the question of the provinces, even if that should mean, 
which it never can mean, standing alone. If the demand 
for the restoration of the provinces were to delay the settlement 
by a year, our people would accept that necessity without a 
murmur. The notion of any British Ministry trying to per- 
suade France to agree to any other terms is unthinkable. 
Such an attempt would be received here, as in France, with a 
roar of indignation. But it really is not fair to our Govern- 
ment even to canvass such a hypothetical proposition. 
There is no possibility of anything of the kind occurring. 

The full restitution of the soil of Belgium and of Serbia 
is just as necessary an item as the restoration of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and so also is the restitution of the whole of Poland 
—t.e., not only that part of Poland which is temporarily 
occupied by Germans and Austrians, but Posen and Galicia 
as well. No Polish soil must be left under German or Austrian 
sway. Into the question of Schleswig-Holstein we had 
better not enter in detail just now, but we may be sure that 
any parts of the Duchies in which there is a local majority 
hostile to Prussian rule will not be kept under the heel of 
the oppressor. Italy will, of course, deliver the Italians in tho 
Trentino and Italian-speaking Tirol from Austrian rule. Garda 
will become a wholly Italian lake, and none of the Italian- 
speaking peoples of the Italian Alps will remain in Austrian 
possession. Trieste will come into Italian hands. Again, Austria 
and Hungary will no longer be allowed to oppress the Southern 
Slavs, whether in Bohemia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or any other portion of what was once the 
dominion of the Hapsburgs. Further, Germany and Austria 
will have to pay the fullest indemnity to Belgium and Serbia 
for the ruin they have wrought in those two kingdoms. Here 
no plea of German or Austrian bankruptcy will be allowed to 
hold good. They must make reparation for their deeds of 
hell in those two countries, even before they feed their own 
people. Again, even though Germany and Austria will be too 
utterly exhausted when the war ends for the payment of a 
general indemnity, they must restore the ruin they have 
wrought in the Northern provinces of France. As for Turkey, 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire must cease, and this quite as 
much in the interests of its Mohammedan as of its Christian 
subjects. We cannot now discuss the future configuration 
of Turkey in detail, but Constantinople will of course 
go to Russia, and not merely Constantinople but the Sea 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles. To give Russia the city 
on the Straits and to leave the possibility of the door being 
slammed in her face would be ‘an absurdity. That is one 
of the things which the Allies must fight for at all costs. 
Happily, however, there is now no more question as to this than 
there is about the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

Theoretically, we have no desire to annex Germany’s 
colonies, but as a matter of fact they will have to be taken 
from her. Our South African fellow-subjects are not going 
to allow—small blame to them !—the restoration of South- 
West Africa or of East Africa to the hands of such bad neigh- 
bours as the Germans. The French, again, are not likely 
to want to give back the Cameroon. In a word, the German 
flag will cease to fly in Africa. The Australians will see to it 
that it ceases to fly alsoin New Guinea and in the Pacific gener- 
ally. Again, if any one imagines that Japan is going to assent 
to Kiao-chau being returned he is labouring under a very 
strange delusion. Finally, though the British people want 
no territory for themselves, Germany must hand over such 
portions of her Fleet as remain intact after the war, and with 
that Fleet the island of Heligoland. 

Who can say that in the terms we have sketched, as the very 
least to which the Allies could consent, we have put matters 
too high ? On the contrary, it is obvious that we have tended 
to understate rather than overstate the settlement which 
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must be imposed on Germany if we are to have due security. 
Next, we must ask: Can any one expect that the Germans 
would agree to such terms through negotiation? That the 
German people, sick of the war as they are, might agree to 
them, we admit; but the German people at present have 
no say in the war. They do what their rulers tell them, 
and that is all. But the Emperor, the Junkers, and the 
military caste, while they have a leg to stand upon, will 
never consent to terms of this kind. Why should they? As 
far as their power and influence are concerned, it would mean 
entire extinction. They will therefore fight till the bitter end. 
They have no alternative, and we can offer them none. 

Here, then, is the foundation for our belief that there are 
going to be no peace negotiations, but a settl»ment granted 
or dictated by the Allies. If we are told that this means 
another year of the war, our answer is: “ Better ten years 
and more of war than a patched-up peace which will only 
be preparatory to a new outbreak.” 
that we had not the sense to prepare for war. At least we 
can show it that we know how to prepare for a stable peace. 





SIR JOHN JELLICOE’S DESPATCH. 
4 DMIRAL JELLICOE’S despatch describing the battle 


44% of Jutland Bank has been read with deep pride and 
ea’ sfaction throughout the land. It is a thoroughly work- 
rianlike document, and no careful student of it can fail to be 
convinced that its author is a man of quite exceptional naval 
abJity, who sees things in their true proportion, is cool and 
collected in his thoughts, and is afraid of nothing but exaggera- 
tion. Admiral Jellicoe has nothing but praise for his officers 
and men, and the reader recognizes that he conveys no con- 
ventional compliments, but writes of them with profound 
sincerity. The only omission from the despatch is one that 
Admiral Jellicoe could not have supplied. There is no praise 
cf Admiral Jellicoe himself. Yet we undertake to say that 
his name will be joined with the greatest sea strategists and 
fiiters of history. He has won for Britain the most momen- 
tous sea fight since Trafalgar, and he won it by a magnificent 
combination of boldness and cautious preparation. The 
risk accepted by Admiral Beatty in engaging a superior 
force till the British main Battle Fleet could arrive was justi- 
fied ; and when at last the superiority of numbers was on our 
rirle it was found that every ship was at the top of her fighting 
strength, every engine working above its normal power, and 


, | 
We showed the world | 
| drawn. 
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was carrying ou‘ one of i s periodical sweeps of the North Sea, 
when Admiral Beatty, who was scouting to the south with 
his battle-cruisers, fell in with Admiral Hipper’s five battle- 
cruisers off the Little Fisher Bank. Admiral Beatty at once 
intervened between the German battle-cruisers and their 
base and engaged them. After twenty minutes the British 
Fifth Battle Squadron arrived to help him. Meanwhile the 
destroyers of both sides were mingled in a furious combat. 
Only five minutes later the approach of the German Battle 
Fleet from the south-east was signalled. So far Admiral Beatty 
had been steaming on a parallel course to the German battle- 
cruisers towards the south-east, and was therefore approaching 
the German Battle Fleet and going away from Sir John Jellicoe. 
It may be asked why he did not, after engaging the German 
battle-cruisers, direct his course towards Admiral Jellicoe, and 
try to draw the enemy battle-cruisers after him. The answer 
is, of course, that he assumed, with absolutely good reason 
we are sure, that the German battle-cruisers would refuse to be 
Their purpose was to fight an action which they could 
break off when they pleased. Admiral Beatty’s purpose was 
to hold them in a fight from which they could not possibly 
disentangle themselves before the arrival of the British main 
Battle Fleet. In order to do this he took a risk which had 
been nicely calculated, and which inthe event enabled Sir John 
Jellicoe, to come into action with every prospect, so far as 
strategy could ensure it, of sinking the whole German Navy. 
Only the fog, and the bad light, and the enemy’s smoke screens 
prevented that sensational result from being achieved. But 
Admiral Beatty's tactics were beyond reproach in bringing 
the German and British main Fleets together exactly as Sir 
John Jellicoe had planned. 

After the sighting of the German Battle Fleet, Admiral 
seatty turned north, and the German Battle Fleet came 


'on to help their deeply committed battle-cruisers, as had 


every man in the perfection of technical skill and physical | 


itness brought about by enthusiastic hard work and unremit- 
ting attention to detail. 
give it as their judgment that the manner in which Admiral 
Jellicoe deployed his Battle Fleet in the spaces of the neces- 
sarily somewhat confused line of the ships already engaged, 
in a haze and a tricky light, was a masterpiece of skill. The 
battle of Jutland Bank marks an epoch in the war. 


Strategists of the future will probably | 


been foreseen. The main Fleets of Britain and Germany 
were now approaching each other. This northerly course 
was followed for an hour, and then the leading ships of Sir 
John Jellicoe’s Fleet were sighted. By this time Sir David 
Beatty, who had the speed of the enemy by two or three 
knots, had placed himself across the German van and com- 
pelled the German ships to conform to his movements. First 
he forced them a little to the east. Then he forced them to 
turn south and west. This enabled the British main Fleet to 
place itself to the eastward of the enemy—that is to say, 
between the Germans and the mainland. Only a good 
light was necessary for this situation to be developed, and 
for the Germans to be held off from their bases till they 


were sunk. But that was not to be. They managed to 


| extricate themselves in the conditions already described. 
| Sir Jolin Jellicoe, willing to take all risks which promised 
a reasonable return, was not willing to pursue the enemy 


We are | 


safer at sea thaneverwe were, and our confidence in the Navy | 


and its leaders is more deeply rooted as a result of the great test. 


If we have a regret to express, it is that Admiral Jellicoe’s | 
account of the battle should have been delayed so long. Of | 


course, all the facts given in this despatch needed collation 
and‘verification. We do not suppose for a moment that such 
a document as this could have been placed before the country 
any sooner. But we think that Admiral Jellicoe might have 
Leen invited by the Admiralty to convey his general impression 
of the battle in a brief despatch to be published at once. 
Such a despatch would have made no attempt at a final 
judgment—that might have been expressly disclaimed— but 
it would have gathered up the bare facts, and informed the 
nation that a victory had been won, that the enemy had fled 
to his ports, and that the British Navy remained unehallenged 
in the North Sea. Preliminary despatches with no pretence 
to be complete were continually sent by Admirals in former 
days. A Commander-in-Chief would dash off a summary of 
what had been achieved, so far as he knew it at the moment, 


in the dark among submarines and minefields. All he could 
do, while he waited for daylight, was to release his destroyers 
to hunt the beaten enemy home. 

The general impression we derive from the despatch is 
that the British Navy is more than a match for the German 
Navy at every point of seamanship, gunnery, torpedo work, 
and in the engineer departments. The loss of our three battle- 
cruisers in quick succession through lucky German_shots was 


'a misfortune for us that would be unlikely to occur again 


| the end 


rather in the manner in which he might write to his own | 


family. The nation was treated, as it were, as a family whose 
anxieties ought to be removed at once. For such a despatch 
as that the brief and inept announcement from the Admiralty 
was no substitute. It is inconceivable that Admiral Jellicoe 
vould have written in such a way that the nation would 
conclude he had been beaten. As it was, the Navy knew 
that it had won a very considerable victory, and the nation 
jor many hours was deploring what it believed to be a very 
considerable reverse! A painful situation of that sort ought 
not to recur, and a brief preliminary despatch from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be the very best preventive. 

The strategy of the battle was as follows. 


in the same way under the same conditions. Again, the 
loss of the gallant Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s cruisers need not 
have happened if he had been aware of the position of the 
German battleships. He was a victim of the mist. Without 
these losses, more or less through ill fortune, our losses in 
ships would have been almost trifling. “The German gunnery, 
good at first, did not in fact stand the strain, and towards 
of the battle our ships enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from hits. Our destroyer work was marvellous, 
whereas the later attacks by the German destroyers were 
not pressed. They seemed to be half-hearted compared 
with our own. The Germans must also have been dis- 
appointed with their submarines. Only the * Marlborough ’ 
was hit, and she was able to continue the fight in great style. 


| As for the officers and men of the engine-rooms, they deserve 


very special praise. The ships exceeded their trial speeds. 
After all the stress and ravages of war, that was an astonishing 
performance. Finally, the absolute losses of the enemy 
were almost certainly greater than ours, though the truth 
may not be known fora long time. Sir John Jellicoe claims 
six capital ships (including two which were not seen to sink, 
but probably could not have reached port), five light cruisers, 
and nine destroyers (including three which were not seen 6» 


! sink, but probably could not have reached port), and cne 


The Grand Fleet | 


submarine. 
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AN APPEAL TO UNIONISTS. 
\ HETHER the Coalition Government have done a wise 


or an unwise thing in deciding to bring the Home 
Rule Act into force in Ireland during the war, time will show. 
Personally, we believe it to be most unwise. But be that as 
it may, we acknowledge that, as far as motive and intention 
are concerned, the Unionist leaders have acted with a 
patriotism, a self-sacrifice, and a willingness to subordinate 
personal and party interests which cannot be praised too highly. 
And in a special degree is this true of Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Walter Long. It is an open secret that they had greater 
misgivings as to the possibility of putting the Home Rule Act 
into operation in Ireland without aggravating the situation 
both there and here than had their colleagues, and neither of 
them occupied a Department which was so vitally concerned 
with the war. that he would have been deserting a military 
post by resignation. Yet in spite of that, they have held by 
the Coalition. ‘It is now for the rank-and-file of the Unionist 
Party, alike in the country, in the House of Commons, and in 
the House of Lords, to subordinate their personal predilections 
to higher interests and to support their leaders, and to them 
we appeal. © Unless they are willing to make this sacrifice, they 
will not only immensely increase the perils of the situation and 
jeopardize the successful conduct of the war, but they will 
bring ruin and disaster upon the only unimpaired unit im our 
political and Constitutional system—the Unionist Party. The 
Liberal Party, though it still maintains an appearance of 
solidarity, is in truth as rent and torn as Caesar's toga. The 
Labour Party is in fragments. The Irish Party is in process 
of dissolution. Itis to the Unionist Party alone that after the 
war is over we can look fora basis for homogeneous govern- 
ment. Ifthe Unionist Party is now to be dissolved by internal 
dissensions, there will be nothing left but a welter of warring 
groups, distinguished now by the names of party leaders, now 
by those of particular localities, now by special policies. But 
that must mean Ministries formed, ltke those in many Conti- 
nental countries, out of a combination of groups which, as the 
American orator declared, are bound together by ** the cement 
ef public plunder.” The party system has many and great 
faults, but they are nothing in comparison with the faults of 
the group system. That is the demagogue’s happy hunting- 
ground. Those are the conditions in which the political bravo 
flourishes. The virus of the party system can be resisted by 
the antiseptic of independence, but against the evils of the 
group systern there is no effective antidote, As our readers 
know, we are no thick-and-thin admirers of the two-party 
system, but indeed have always urged the duty of correcting 
it by a reasonable and well-judgedindependence. But at the 
moment there can be no question that what we need is political 
homogeneity. He therefore who at this juncture helps to 
ruin the Unionist Party is doing his country a very great 
cisservice, 

But why, it will be urged, did the Unionist leaders 
allow matters to drift into such a position that they 
felt themselves obliged to assent to an experiment which is 
ger sc so dangerous, and so little likely to have a successful 
issne, even if all the safeguards demanded are strictly applied ? 
The Unionist leaders should have insisted at the very begining 
that the Irish moratorium must be sustained. Those who 
srgue thus forget many considerations. In the first place, they 
forget that we are not only at war, but at the very crisis of 
the war. ‘Rightly or wrongly, rightly as we think, the Unionist 
Icaders came to the conclusion over a year ago that the only 
chance of waging the war successfully was through a united 
nation—i.c., a nation with its unity reflected in a Coalition 
Government, a Government which, by reason of its containing 
representatives of the Liberal, the Unionist, and the Labour 
Parties, should, as it were, hold the whole British people in 
its hand, and be able to direct the full energy of the nation to 
the task of beating our enemies. The Unionist leaders, when 
the Irish question was raised in an acute form by the rebellion, 
and when a new departure of some kind had to be taken in 
regard to the Irish Government, had therefore to consider first 
of all the effect which the decision to which they came would 
have on the Coalition, and so on the conduct of hostilities. They 
could of course have coufronted the Prime Minister, and those 
who desired to seize the opportunity of the rebellion to intro- 
cuce a modified form of Home Rule by consent, with a mere 
sion possumus. But that non possumus would very likely have 
broken up the Government. Worse still, it might have broken 
up the Unionist Party, for it is admitted that a section of the 
Unionist leaders, perhaps the majority, had convinced them- 
rcives that the experiment of applying the Home Rule Act, 
vith the exclusion of the homogeneous Ulster area and with 





proper safeguards for law and order, must be tried, and ought 
to be tried, on its merits, and even apart from immediate war 
considerations. 

They held, in fact, that, taking all things intoaccount, the lesser 
evil was the attempt to try Home Rule in those parts of Ireland 
in which it was clear that the local majority desired it, or at any 
rate demanded it. Further, it must be remembered that the 
majority of the Coalition Government, whatever may now be 
the majority in the country, is composed of Liberals and 
Home Rulers. This is a fact which, pleasant or unpleasant, 
cannot be got rid of by expressions of anger. In any body of 
men acting together the opinion of the majority is sure to have 
its effect, if not necessarily a supreme or imperative effect. The 
Unionist leaders were of course well aware of this fact when 
they entered the Coalition Government. That it did not 
prevent them from entering it is a sign of how grave they 
thought the need at the moment. But in any case we may be 
sure that they counted the cost, and recognized that they might 
have to do things or assent to things which they would dislike, 
and that no promises of a political moratorium could entirely 
safeguard them owing to the unexpected and incomprehensible 
way in which political events are apt to develop. They no 
doubt remembered also the wise old saying of the City : “‘ He 
who has a partner has a master.” The Unionists when they 
went into partnership with the Liberals in order to beat the 
Germans cannot have failed to recognize that they had a master, 
and one who in special circumstances might prove very 
exacting. Though this fact was clear, it was also clear to the 
Unionist leaders that unless they were willing to accept this risk 
we ran the far greater risk of losing the war. We ran the risk of 
not being able to effect that intense concentration of effort 
which alone could give us victory. Those Unionists, then, 
who are in a state of revolt against their leaders for, as they 
say, not having managed somehow or other to prevent the 
Irish experiment, are in fact, though no doubt unconsciously, 
rebelling against the force of circumstances, and forgetting 
that they are asking their leaders to undo the compact of 
“Union to win the war.” If it is asked why the sacrifices in 
order to obtain unity should come from the Unionists rather 
than from the Liberals, we can only answer that at the 
present juncture the proper way to ensure unity is to 
set an example in self-sacrifice, and not merely to preach it in 
the abstract. ‘To be unwilling to put it into practice unless 
you can be sure that those with whom you are acting will 
be inclined to put down a shilling for every twelve pence 
that you yourself lay on the table is to play a huckster’s 
part. Great causes were never won in such a_ spirit. 
If the Liberals insist on their pound of Unionist flesh, they 
must have it, save only if it can be proved that to give that 
pound of flesh will prevent us winning the war. But it cannot 
be said that under the safeguards which are to be introduced 
into the Amending Bill we shall run the risk of losing the war, 
or even make it more difficult to win. The Amending Bill is 
no doubt very likely to bring about a second Irish revolt, but 
it will be a revolt which it will be much easier to put down 
than the first, even though it may be much more widespread, 
for we now have in Ireland an ample military force. Again, 
it will not necessitate keeping a larger force locked: up in 
Ireland, for even if we did not put the Home Rule Act into 
operation in the twenty-six counties, we should have to keep 
just as large a garrison there as we now have. 

Having regard to all these circumstances, we appeal to the 
Unionist Party, if not for epprobation of what their leaders 
have done, at any rate for the sympathy of comprehension. 
Let them look at the situation thoroughly as well as calmly, 
and estimate exactly how things stand. If they do that, 
we are certain that, however much annoyed they may be 
at the moment, they will ultimately come to the conclusion 
that they will make things infinitely worse than they are if 
they fail to support their leaders. They have it in their 
power, if they like, to wreck the Unionist Party, and to 
wreck it in the worst: possible way—by sweeping away all 
its most trusted leaders. But is it worth while to do this ? 
If it is not, as we are sure they must determine, then the 
only sensible thing for Unionists to do is to put their pride in 
their pockets, cease their grumblings, and admit that we must 
now try the experiment and make the best of it. The homo- 
geneous political area formed out of the six counties will be safe. 
Not merely will its inhabitants be protected from all risk of 
Home Rule tyranny, but a Unionist citadel and city of refuge 
will be formed in Ireland which must prove’ the best possible 
defence from oppression for the Unionists of the South and West. 
Further, owing to the system of emergency and war govern- 
ment created or creatable under the Defence of the Realm 
Act, there will exist side by side with the experiment in Ivish 
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Parliamentarianism a framework of government which 
can at any. moment be used to put down disorder and to 
protect the loyalist population from the worst evils of civil 
anarchy. We shall have shifted the ship to very dangerous 
and difficult moorings, but at any rate we shall have two 
strong shore cables intact. 

Let those who are now loudest in condemning the Unionist 
leaders remember one essential fact. They should place them- 
selves in the position of the Unionist leaders, and. then 
ask how they could have refused acquiescence in an 
experiment which had received the assent, not only of Mr. 
Redmond, of Sir Edward Carson, and of the whole Liberal 
Party, but also of a very important section of the Unionist 
Party—a silent section, no doubt. and numerically small, 
but still a section whose view can be best expressed 
in words which one now often hears on Unionist lips: 
“For Heaven’s sake let us get rid of this wretched Irish 
business. We are sick of the whole thing. Let them break 
each other’s heads as much as they will, provided only that 
they stop bothering us.” As soon as the situation developed 
on lines like these, how was it possible for the Unionist leaders, 
intent always on preserving national unity for winning the 
war, to get out of the impasse except by acquiescing in the 
experiment, subject always to the maintenance of proper 
safeguards, and of suitable precautions in case the experiment 
should end in a conflagration ? 

“Does the Spectator really hope and believe that the 
experiment is going to end in the pacification of Ireland ?” 
Frankly, we have personally no such hopes. In Ireland 
polities are governed, and always have been governed, 
by fashions. At present the prevailing fashion is Sinn 
Feinism. The old Home Rule Parliamentarianism is 
utterly démodé, and the vague Socialistie Republicanism of 
the Sinn Feiners is the only wear for those who want to 
be im the movement. That being so, to give Ireland 
Parliamentary Home Rule just row is very much like 
presenting an old-fashioned Academy picture to a body of 
insurgent Cubists who demand the decoration of some public 
building, and then imagining that they will be satistied with 
this old discredited piece of pictorial machinery. Of course 
a miracle might happen, but what we should expect would be 
that the Cubists of our fable would treat the gift not as a 
concession to their demand but as a pure insult. The 
moment they received it the canvas would be torn into a 
thousand fragments and scattered to the four winds of 
ITeaven, 





A TRADE COMPARISON, 
7 Board of Trade Returns for the month of June 


. last are in one respect the most satisfactory that 
have been issued since the war began, for they show that our 
exports reached a higher value in that month than in the 
corresponding month of peace in 1914. To a certain extent 
we must discount the comparison because of the fact that in 
June, 1914, there was a Bank Holiday, and in June, 1916, the 
Bank Holiday was suspended. A further factor of even 
greater importance is the difference in the scale of prices. A 
large part of the improved value of our exports is due to the 
very rapid rise in prices as compared with two years ago. 
But if we are seeking a measure of the commercial} activity of 
the country it is with the quantities of goods that we are 
mainly concerned. Even here the figures for June last are 
by no means unsatisfactory. Take, for example, one of the 
most important of all our exports, that of cotton piece 
goods, There was actually a slightly greater number of 
yards of cotton piece goods exported in June, 1916, than in 
June, 1914. A similar fact emerges with regard to some of 
the smaller items of our trade, We are in any ease entitled 
to point with satisfaction to the remarkable activity of nearly 
every branch of our export trade, in spite of the tremendous 
drain made upon the industrial activity of the country by the 
demands of the war. It is interesting to add that from the 
point of view of finance the last-issued Trade Returns are 
equally satisfactory, for they show that during the first six 
months of 1916 our exports have increased in value more 
than our imports when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1915, 

In striking contrast with the picture of industrial activity 
which Great Britain at the present moment displays, we have a 
great deal of more or less precise information as to the com- 
mercial and industrial stagnation of Germany. A most 
interesting document dealing with this subject appeared in 
the Times of July 11th. The information is derived from a 
neutral resident in Rotterdam, and several comparatively 








new points are brought into prominence. Of these the most 
important is the effect-of the war, not merely upon the imme- 
diate comfort of the German people, but upon their future com- 
mercial and industrial prospects. A great many writers ia 
this country have been in the habit of assuming that while the 
war is in progress German manufacturers are accumulating 
the means to dump their products an the rest of the world 
directly, peace is declared. The statement made by this 
resident in Rotterdam gives a very different picture. He 
points out, what ought, indeed, long to have been obvious te 
all of us, that Germany is of necessity exhausting her stocks 
of the principal raw materials of modern industry. She is 
using up all her available copper and lead, and has practically 
no spare stock either of cotton or wool. She may, indeed, 
have materials for making aniline dyes and drugs, and has 
possibly also accumulated a considerable supply of. manu- 
factured dyestuffs. As we know from other sources, an 
attempt extending over a year has been made by German 
manufacturers to sell their valuable dyestuffs to the United 
States, but no important transaction could be carried through 
owing tothe British blockade. The submarine cargo-boat which 
succeeded this week in reaching the United States is stated to 
have carried a supply of dyestuffs, but precise figures as to the 
cargo are not yet available, and in any case the quantity 
carried could not be very considerable. The question of dyes, 
however, though important in itself, is unimportant in com- 
parison with the total volume of the pre-war trade of Germany 
and of the trade which she hopes will be hers after the war. 
As regards this main trade, it is difficult to see how Germany, 
even if the war were to end at once, could immediately acquire 
a sufficient stock of raw materials to start her industries 
afresh. She has very little to sell, and certainly she is not 
likely to find very great facilities for buying on credit, To 
quote the words of the article referred to : 

* Before she can manufacture anything Germany must get the raw 
material. She has no copper, lead, or other base metals needed for 
her iren and steel manufactures. She must import all these. 
will absolutely require to import 200,000 tons of manganese, copper, 
zine, and other things before she can start her manufactures in this 
department alone. It is the same with her textile trades, They 
have no wool, they can’t get any cotton, and they can’t make textiles 
until they import and pay for these raw materials, They can’t pay 
until they can export manufactures, That's Germany's position.’ 


She 


Very similar is the position of Germany with regard to her 
agricultural industries, and especially the industry of stock- 
raising. Under pressure of our blockade the Germans have 
found themselves compelled to slaughter stock that ought 
to have been preserved for breeding, and the young animals, 
which should now be growing into beef and pork for 
consumption two or three years ahead, have never been 
born. Each month that the war lasts tends to make the 
future position more serious, for the Germans are so short of 
meat that they will be compelled increasingly to trench upon 
their reserves of breeding stock. After the war it will take 
them several years before they can recover their previous 
agricultural position as regards stock, and during that time 
they will have to import nearly all the meat they want to 
Here, again, the question of payment will be a 
serious problem. 


consume. 


[hese facts and caleulations show how little basis there is 


for the suggestion so frequently made in this country that 


Germany by her fiscal policy had rendered herself to a large 
degree self-supporting. Doubtless there was a school in 


Germany which put forward the conception of a self-contained 
Empire as an ideal to be aimed at, but certainly that was not 
the conception of the great commercial cities like Hamburg, 
which wished to build up a vast overseas trade and a huge 
Colonial Empire. In actual fact the tendency of German 
trade during the years preceding the war was to make her 
increasingly dependent upon external commerce, and con 
sequently from this point of view more vulnerable in time of 
war. It is indeed astonishing to note that Germany's unports 
were actually increasing more rapidly than British imports. 
The figures are vé ry striking. As regards Germany no co! 
ected figures are available later than 1912, and therefore the 


' 


i 
most convenient form of comparison is to take the ten vears 
ending 1912 both for Germany and for the United Kingdom. 
Between 1902 and 1912 Germany’s imports for home consump 
tion increased from £277.000,000 to £526,000,000. In the 
same period the imports into t} el nited Kingdom for hon ] 
consumption inereased from £463.000,000 to £63°3,000,000, 
It will be observed that the German increase was £249,000,000, 
or a rate of ninety per cent, whereas the British increase was 
only £170,000,000, or a rate of thirty-six percent. Incident- 
ally, we may point out that this comparison shows how easy 
it is for disputants on both sides in the old fiscal controversy 
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to exaggerate the importance of tariffs. Theoretically a 
policy of free imports ought to encourage imports, while a 
policy of tariff protection ought to shut them out; yet we 
find Germany’s imports increasing, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, more rapidly than those of the United Kingdom. 
Another important point with regard to the relative trade 
position in the United Kingdom and Germany is brought out 
in an article in the Kconomic Journal for June, 1916. The 
writer, Mr. H. H. O'Farrell, shows by a succession of figures 
that Germany’s trade expansion was much greater in the 
Continental countries adjoining her frontiers than in the 
outer world. His conclusion is that the expansion of her 
trade was very largely due to her railway development, com- 
bined with her central position. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, owing to her insular position, was compelled to rely 
upon sea commerce, and did as a matter of fact expand her 
trade in countries outside Europe at a far more rapid rate 
than Germany. Simultaneously, Great Britain expanded her 
mercantile marine more rapidly than Germany. Here, again, 
the figures are so striking that they ought to be quoted. They 
will be found in the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries 
(Cd. 7525). In 1902 Germany’s mercantile steam tonnage 
was 1,622,000 tons: in 1912 it had risen to 2,655,000 tons. 
The expansion is enormous, but meanwhile the mercantile 
steam tonnage of the United Kingdom had risen from 8,104,000 
to 10,992,000 tons. Inether words, in ten years we added to 
our tonnage more than the whole of the German mercantile 
marine. The lesson is that geography probably counts for 
more in human affairs than fiscal legislation. Purely from 
the point of view of the war, the effect of this contrast is 
very striking. 


taining the largest mercantile marine in the world, we also | 


maintain the most powerful Navy, we have been able to con- 
tinue the greater part of our external trade. Germany, on 
the contrary, finds herself now at war with land neighbours, 


France and Russia, which before the war were among her | 


principal customers. Consequently she loses the whole of 
that land trade, while in addition she loses practically the 
whole of her sea trade owing to the British naval blockade. 








“ FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 

FFNO judge from the comments the writer has heard from very 

various types of people, no personal incident in the war has 
moved the nation more than the simple and touching bravery of 
the boy John Travers Cornwell in the battle of Jutland Bank. Sir 
David Beatty thought the boy’s heroism deserving of special mention 
in his despatch, and no one is likely to disagree with him. When one 
reflects on the tremendous importance of the numberless great events 
of naval strategy, tactics, gunnery, the loss of mighty ships and 
thousands of gallant and highly trained men, dealt with in the 
despatch, one sees the significance which Sir David Beatty must 
have found in the example of Jeck Cornwell when he decided to 
make room for it. If the boy’s patient self-sacrifice thus stirred the 
heart of a seaman who is compelled by his profession to assume 
bravery to the death as a matter of course, it is more likely still to 
appeal to laymen who have not been trained to accept such a noble 
code of devotion. Jack Cornwell was only sixteen and a half years 
old. He had been nine months at a training-school at Dartmouth, 
and a month before the battle he went to sea for the first time in the 
‘Chester.’ He was at an extremely exposed post in the ship, and 
whon carly in the fight a shell burst over the gun to which he was 
«ttached he was mortally wounded. With the gun’s crew lying dead 
and wounded all round him, he stood at his post waiting for orders 
t:ll the battle was over. Hoe thought he still might be of some use. 


Sir David Beatty's instinct was right in singling out this act, because | 


by mentioning it he has onshrined in a despatch that will be read 
to the end of time an example and an inspiration not only for the 
Naval Service but for every British boy and girl. 

The Captain of the ‘ Chester’ wrote to Cornwell's mother :— 


““T know you would wish to hear of the splendid fortitude and courage 
shown by your boy. His devotion to duty was an example for all of us. 
The wounds which resulted in his death within a short time were received 
in the first few minutes of the action. He remained steady at his most 
exposed post at the gun, waiting for orders. His gun would not bear 
on the enemy ; all but two of the crew were killed or wounded, and he 
was the only one who was in such an exposed position. But he felt he 
might be needed, as indeed he might have been; so he stayed there, 
standing and waiting, under heavy fire, with just his own brave heart 
and God's help to support him. I cannot express to you my admiration 
of the son you have lost from this world. I hope to place in the boys’ 
mess a plate with his name on, and the date, and the words ‘ Faithful 
unto death.’ I hope some day you may be able to come and sce it there.’ 


Several sugges‘ions have been made for honouring the memory 
of Jack Cornwell sothat the lustre of his deed may shine where boys 


and gii 


Owing to the fact that, in addition to main- | 


conduct. It has been suggested that Cornwell’s photograph 
should be hung in every elementary school. That would be well 
enough if nothing more impressive were possible ; but surely much 
more is possible and desirable. This is an occasion for a statue 
which could be easily made to serve the purpose of inspiring every 
school in the land. Photographs of the statue could be distributed, 
and so a double effect would be achieved; the figure of the boy 
would stand out much more imposingly, because more symbolically, 
than in a photograph of him, and children would learn how grea’ 
deeds earn their meed of great art—move the powers of lyrical 
expression, of reverence, or of admiration in an artist’s brain. We 
think there should be two statues, one in the boy’s birthplace and 
a duplicate in London. We know that there is a prejudice in some 
minds against statues, and when we remember the indifferent 
statuary in some parts of London and in many other British and 
French towns we are not surprised. But we assume that the most 
careful thought will be taken in choosing the sculptor. There are 
good statues in London as well as bad, and the standard of public 
criticism is higher than it was when Trafalgar Square was peopled 
with its stony figures, or when Matthew Arnold complained that 
the “ finest site in Europe ” was disfigured by a truss factory. Even 
Trafalgar Square contains the bronze statue of Gordon, before 
which the writer has seen children stand enchanted and compelled 
to ask questions. Was that how Gordon stood at Khartum, patient, 
serene, hopeful, simple in dress and pose, waiting for the relief 
which came too late ? 

The value of a statue which casts a spell is that it provokes such 
questions. The passer-by with any grain of sympathy or ambition 
or curiosity must ask questions. What did this mando? Why is 
he thus honoured ? A statue which fulfils its function is a point of 
And here we ought to say that in the case of a statue 





pilgrimage. 
which is meant to inspire and to teach it is essential that there should 
The sculptor might very reasonably 
We agree in 
every reasonable sense. The artist of a Cornwell statue must live 
with the thoughts of Cornwell's deed till the scope of it, the pro- 
| portion of it, the meaning of it, take shape in his mind, and to that 
| meaning, whatever it may seem to him to be, he must give 
expression—to that and no other if he be faithful to himself and his 
art. All the same, we cannot imagine that any considerable artist 
who is human could live with thoughts of Cornwell’s act and then 
produce something that would not move the wonder and reverencs 
of a child. We could imagine such a figure as would turn all youtin 
into pilgrims—among the wreckage of the gun and the dead and 
dying men, the slip of a boy in no melodramatic posture, but 
standing patiently. He would be standing as one who scorned to 
sit or lie while he was still just able to stand. Perhaps he would be 
steadying himself with 2 hand. And in his look there would be no 
frenzy of revenge or bloodthirstiness, but the proud determination 
to endure “the bout of passive strife.” The gun was no longer 
trained on the enemy. He could do absolutely nothing of himself. 
He was only there to take an order if one should happen to be given. 
| His simple obedience, fidelity, watchfulness—the looking out for 
what might be required of him so long as the light remained in his 
and above all his pride; these things would be dominant. 


| 
| 
| be an adequate inscription. 
| complain that his business is not to be a missionary, 


eyes 

One knows in advance that the sculptor who could catch and ffx 
the boy’s spirit would make a figure that would appeal to all genera- 
tions of Englishmen to come. One knows it because faithfulness to 
the death in a young heart has always conquered the human soul. 
It is for this reason that Frenchmen revere the statue of their childish 
drummer of the Revolution beating the “ general,” and that British 
boys and girls who have forgotten almost every other line of poetry 
True, Casa- 


| they ever learnt remember verses of ** Casabianca.” 

bianca was a Spaniard, but his appeal is universal. True, again, that 

the poem has been parodied nearly out of existence by successive 

worlds of schoolboys. But it is only the genuine thing, after all, 

| that invites prolonged parody, and even schoolboys vaguely recog- 
nize that, and find that “ Casabianeca ” clings to them for a sound 
reason. The kind of pride that transfigures childish heroes is finely 
brought out in Browning's dramatic poem about Napoleon at 

| Ratisbon. Napoleon, standing on a mound, half in doubt about his 
attack, sees a messenger galloping towards him :— 


“Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardiy could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Searce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two.” 


Napoleon hears how the ‘‘ Marshal!’s in the market-place,”” and how 
he himself can be there anon to see his “ flag-bird flap his wings ” 
where the boy (notice the words of bursting pride) had “ perched” 


‘ls ave quick to catch the reflection of lofty and honourable | 
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him “to heart's desire.” Napoleon's hopes “soar up again like 
fire,” and then for the first time he notices that the boy is wounded :— 
“* You're wounded!’ ‘ Nay,’ the soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘I'm killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead.” 
The sculptor would convey his single dominating idea, not 
sentimental yet piercing in its meaning. The inscription would 
contain any detail which was complementary to that purpose. 


The literature of memorial inscription is a rather neglected | 


art, but it is a great one, and deserves a studious revival. An 
artistic or moral intention may be entirely ruined by an inept 
inscription, just as a second-rate person may have been made 


immortal by glowing and stately words. The inscription on 


Cornwell's statue should be simple and informing, so that all who | 


pass may read and understand ; it should have dignity and sonority 
and memorability, but no affectation. The Authorized Version of 
the Bible and Milton are the kest models for the writers of inscrip- 
Think of the words in which L‘ncoln spoke of the dead 
Gettysburg is Gettysburg to every American 


tions. 
at Gettysburg. 


man and woman, but how many hearts in other and distant lands 


would have thrilled to their depths at the thought of that solemn | 


resting-place had it not been for Lincoln’s great language ? 





MY STATUS. 

THEN I go toa teashop with women friends, I always try to 
1 get them to carry out the following manceuvre. We order 
will 
It is a good 


a big pot of tea, and then guess to whom the attendant 
allot the task of presiding over the cups and sauests. 
geome, and smell bets can be meade on it if desired, as, for exemple, 
three cream buns to one that our friend with the administrative 
manner of a College Principal will be singled out for the honour. 
Obviously the lady chosen is of the type best fitted in the opinion 
of the community, as represented by the waitress, to preside over 
the tea-tables of the world. 


quality in smile, voice, or bearing, proves the owner at once to be 


Something in manner, some indefinable 
the possessor of that motherliness which the community wants 
in the presiding genius of its homes. 

If it is objected that my conclusion is too wide for my premiss, 
Why does a 


make en obvious if unconscious 


IT ask for a little serious consideration of the matter. 
waitress, in nine cases out of ten, 
selection among the women present and not beng down the tea- 


to her? I grant that in a tea crush efter 





tray before the nesrcs 
* matinée a harassed attendant may, 





as it were, throw the teapot 
it to be serambled for. In 
that event possibly the lady who is Nature’s selection—shall I 
may be too diffident to claim her privileges, and the embryo 


into the centre of the crowd end leave 


say ? 
Inc:dentally she may do 
Sut 


if I may so designate a maiinée tea 


College Principal will take on the job. 
the work much better; but that is not my point. 


even in 
circumstances 


I have seen the waitress with unerring instinct ra‘se 


ebnormal 
erush a 
heavily laden tray right over the heads of intervening people and 
A further fact to be noted is that the 


chosen one may not necessarily belong to the ranks of the married. 


deposit it before her choice. 


She may even bo the only unmarried women emong an assembly 
ladies who have qualified for the office by the 
Thus we 


of the married 
daily wielding of the marital or family teapot. see that, 
though the community perforce recogniz2s in the letter the eccentric 
or ill-judged contracts made by foolish members, it refuses to do 
80 in the spirit, and in moments of crisis registers its protest by 
making its own selection. 

Now all this is preliminary to saying that nover in my life, either 
when single or married, has the teapot been given to me. I say 
this in no spirit of complaint. I merely make the observation. | 
have long recognized that, though having achieved the status of the 


Eve 
my most intimate friends admit this, if not in aciual words, in 


married, I am regarded by public opinion as unfitted for it. n 
manner and attitude, for any success T may heve had in house- 
keeping and home-making is a daily source of wonder to them. 
True, the latter a 
pwty to the marriage contract ; but they heave been compelled by 
in the 





ccomplishment is generally credited to the mele 
] g ) 





visual proof to recognize my triumphs—admiitedly small 


former department. But this reluctant edmission on the pat of 
those who know me intimately does not, as 
place me among Nature's elect. 
by tradesmen, 
Others, not seeing the insignia of marriage 
never makes the mistake of giving me the title of the married. 
Even if I bring the ring to their notice by di 
it conveys little to them, and they add the title under protest. 
accustomed have I become to this attitude that 
giving my name and address te tradesmen I add the title which 


| have poinied out, 
Public opinion, as represented 
*bus-conduciors, railway poziers, weiters, ond 
i.e., the wedding-ring— 


awing off my glove, 
So 


invariably when 
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my status allows me in a great hurry to save the confusion of an 
epology and correction. It is embarrassing to be obliged to impress 
on my fellows that, though I do not look it, I really am married. 
What is this indcfinable something which keeps me outside the 
pele ? It cannot be a matter of years. I am long past the age, 
even in these days of generous limits, which mark a women as ripe 
for the duties of wife and housekeeper. I am obviously mature. 
| I do not think it is timidity of manner. True, I em very much 
afraid of tradesmen, but I can now order groceries in an unskaken 
voice and face errand-boys with equanimity. To a certain extent, 
perhaps, it is ignorance. I cannot assume a knowledge I have 
not, and a shopkeeper may well be suspicious of an spparently 
married woman of pronounced years who yet has not learnt how te 
disguise her stupidity. The other dey, for example, I asked for 
ecleriac—only to be told by a contemptuous selesman that it was 
“ off.” A properly married woman, I felt, would have known by 
instinct when celeriac was out and when in. If instinct failed her 
here, though that is inconceivable, she would deny her household 
celeriac rather than betray her ignorance to tredesmen and thus 
lower her status. Not being of the elect, I, wanting celerise and 
not knowing its habits, took the tredesman into my confidence. 
Apparently this was not the right thing to do. I em afra‘d I 
For example, mushrooms—supposing 








often do things like that. 
they are not exposed for sale, is it safe to ask for them if there 
has been rain the night before ? 
Do mushrooms elways come after rain ? 


sey if I 


I am not sure whether this is a 


trustworthy criterion. 


and what would the salesmen 
ne 


Do they have a “ season,” 
wanted some before they were “in Sut I am wandering from 
my point. Some day I think I must write on “ The Habits of 
Vegetables 2s Observed by a Housekeeper "—a fasci 
I only mention these things as in part explaining why the public 
I do not feel that 
it 


ating topic 





does not regard me as married. it elucidates 
the whole mystery. 


me, something irreconcilable with the accepted ideal of what a 


The real seeret lies deeper- is innate in 
inarried woman should be, and I em powerless to alter it. 


But though by the generality of mankind I am excluded from 
the inner circle of the married, there are a few of the privileges 


of my—shell I say nominal ?—status which I am perinitted to 
experience by those women who have accepted me on the responsi- 


From cake-meking to the ree 


bility of my intimate friends. ring 
of children, from the darning of socks to the divorce lew, from 
baby-clothes to domestic hygiene, I am, as it were, invited over the 
threshold and allowed to participate in the great Household Con- 
ference of Wives and Mothers that is perpetually taking place. 
I assist at absorbing discussions on laundries and linoleum, chimney- 
sweeps and cupboards. We compare notes on gas-bills and coal- 
bills and the habits of butcher-boys and window-cleaners. We 
brooms and mops, 





debate the merits of labour-saving inventions 
saucepans end patent slicers—and the general attitude, I must admit, 
is one of marked scepticism. We argue with equal fervour on the 
problems of mixed schools and the proper consistency of a batter- 
pudding. On many of these matters I had opinions before I 
achieved my new status, but then of course they were given the 
secant respect shown to the theorist or the mere laymen. My views 
e now listened to with the attention given to the experienced 

though I cannot repeat too often that such altention in my case is 
There always seems to be an idea that I 
I am initiated into the problems 





al 


| tinged with suspicion. 

got the said views out of a book. 

that trouble the matrimonial state. This or that domestic com- 
plication is put before me in more detail * because now you are 
married you can understend.” It is quite probable that, as with 
minor problems, 1 knew the whole thing thoroughly before, but my 
new status gives me the right to be informed. Women of my own 
we in the outer circle sit apart, as it were, while I am drawn into 


an atmosphere charged with the experiences and emotions of 


i 


generations of the married, where the greatest questions that perplex 
menkind are dealt with as by experts. Even I, unclect as I am, rise 


from such conferences ewed by my new dignities, and already I 





am assuming slight airs of condescension to those outside. 
And here perhaps is to be found 
l co 


the properly merricd women, if I mey put it co. 


I find it all very enterta‘ning. 
yel another part of the explanetion why I am not received. 
that 


finds it entertaining. 


not observe 
[ imagine she would scout such an adjeciive. 
The quality 


} 


She regards it as s rious, profound, but—enterta‘ning ? 
of coals, she would say, is not a matier for emusement. The rela- 
tive velue of cinders and white-ash is a subject for economic con- 


Spring cleaning has e'l 
rded 


ds gra\ 


on and not for frivolous analysis. 
it and should be reg: 


sider‘ 
the importence of a netional moveme 
uure in the morning grave 
to be made the basis of a study of the 
The polished surface of the hell linoicum 


ng 


ss such. Short mx milk deman 


investigetion end is not 
milkman’s temperament. 
| is a matter for housewifely pride and has nothing to do with a ska! 
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rink for the kitten. The question of gas fires versus coal fires is 
to be decided on fiscal grounds and is in no way connceted with the 
fascinations of a poker. And so ov. Tho further I go into the 
subject the more I realize how “innately innate” is my ineligibility 
for the ranks of the married. Nevertheless, nothing, not the 
disapproval or even tho ostracism of the properly married, can 
deprive me of my experiences and dignitics, and if I carry my new 
status with something of apology, I have a secret delight in it. 
E. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 
{fo THe Epiror oF THE “ SpRcTATOR.” J 
S1a,—Exactly twelve months ago, on the eve of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, the Spectator, of ita goodwill, permitted this writer, as in 
several preceding years, to outline a brief forecast. Can that much- 
appreciated courtesy be repeated ? 

The war has necessitated a chango in the place of meeting. Hull 
was to have been the centre. It was the turn of Hull in the rota of 
seventeen Confe rence towns. But a few months ago it was decided that 
Lendon would answer best this year. And not, as hitherto, Wesley's 
historic chapel in City Road, London, but the new Central Buildings at 
Westminster, will provide the necessary accommodation. The Rev. 
Dinedalo T. Young, an ex-President of the Conference, is the minister- 
in-charge. Sir Robert W. Perks, Bart., to whoso munificence and 
étatesmanship the Westminster structure, built to mark Methodiem’s 
thanksgiving at the beginning of the twentieth century, is due in no 
small degree, has been keenly interested in all the preliminary arrange- 
ments. It will be an unprecedentedly brief Conference, covering only 
about cight days, 

Aa, doubtless, in all other religious assemblies, one question will 
dominate the Conference: “ Are we playing our due and sacred part for 
Ged and for the King in this world-crisis?” If a minister who is 
eutrusted with one or two denominational responsibilities may say so, 
the Conference will meet the test humbly but unashamed. Last year I 
gave a few figures showing something of Wesleyan Methodism’s con- 
tribution to the war in the way of chaplains and fighting men. Subse. 
quently the voluntary numbers vastly grew. But non-Wesleyans who 
way read this letter can searcely be expected to know the comparative 
value of our arithmetic. Let it suffice that the four branches of tho 
‘heological Institution—-at Richmond, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Lecds—like the Teachers’ Training College at Westminster, are at the 
actual or prospective disposal of the Government ; that we have scarcely 
any candidates for the ministry—‘* Thou hast Thy young men at the 
war ’—and that the Stationing Committee, which prepares a draft of 
ninisterial appointments, would have found its task almost insuperable 
but that some congregations are willing to forgo their residential 
ministers for the period of the war, that a few ministers who had 
intended to retire are standing in, and that a number of returned mis- 
tionaries are available for home duty. The Jocal or lay preachers 
constitute an invaluable reserve battalion. 

‘The essential thing is the spirit of the Church. If Wesley camo to 
Confezence he would say: ‘“ Your business is to save as many souls 
es youcan.’ Unhappily, should any man account statistics of member- 
ship an infallible and exclusive eriterion of succese, Wesleyan Methodism 
has experienced a bad year. But spiritual success cannot be so 
measured, Let me refer to the best authority on the life and labours 
of the year. A few days ago I had the honour of a conversation with 
the President of the Conference, the Rey. R. Waddy Moss, D.D. His 
impressions of the spiritual intensity and the patriotic consecration of 
sninisters and people all over the country are evidently of a most 
encouraging character, Still, there are tremendous anxieties. The 
war has not deepened tho conventional channels of religious life—not, 
at any rate, to the extent that the sanguine had imagined would be the 
case. A hundred-and-one things will crowd the agenda of business. 
Nothing will be allowed to hinder a heart-searching conversation on the 
rtate of the work of God. 

The incoming President is the Rey. John G. Tasker, D.D., of Birming- 
hian, Principal of the Birmingham Branch of the Theological Institution 
and Chairman of the District. He will guide the Conference firmly and 
with unfailing urbanity. The secretary, the Rev. Simpson Johnson, 
whom, rumour says, higher honours await in the near future, is an 
experienced and alert pilot. The Conference will owe much to his 
grasp, steadiness, and foresight.—I am, Sir, &e., 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. 
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FOOTMEN AFTER THE WAR. 

{To Tue EpirerR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You are indeed right in saying that in the very innocent remark 
which I made in the course of a very long speech I did not mean to 
speak harshly of footmen as a class. My own two footmen volunteered 
during the first months of the war, and have proved themselves 
thoroughly manly fellows. The senior turned out a crack shot in a well- 
known Rifle Regiment, and has been wounded severely in the service of 
his country. I was speaking for the British Columbia Association, and 


pointed out that many who have learnt to live an open-air life during 











the war, instead of the indoor life to which they had been accustomed 
such as drapers’ assistants and footmen in big houses, would be likely 
to go out and settle in such a place as British Columbia rather than 
return to their indoor life. This may turn out to be true or not, but it 
is an entire perversion of it to turn it into an attack upon the gallantry 
or manliness of drapers’ assistants or footmen. On the contrary, I sharp 
with you, Sir, the unbounded admiration, expressed in your issue of 
July 8th, of the way in which the whole nation, and all ranks in the 
nation, have gone “ over the parapet ” in this great and sacred cause,—] 
am, Sir, &c., A. F. Lonpon, 
Fulham Palace, S.W. 





THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 
[To tie EpIToR OF THE “ SpecTaroR.”] 

Sir,—May I ask, as a reader of thirty years’ standing, space for a bricf 
comment on certain passages in the statement sent to you on this 
subject last week ? It is stated that “ more than thirty-five thousand are 
in receipt of temporary pensions.” Many readers imagine that these 
men are, for the time being, secured at least against starvation. Tho 
sums described as pensions, however, are often so small that, if a man 
has a family, his pension wil! not even pay his rent. Sums such as 4s. 
and 6s. 3d. are not uncommon, the recipient be ing, it is supposed, easily 
able to carn wages needing only this trifling supplement. If he is nos 
able to do this, he is plunged into keen distress, unless he happens to 
discover the Soldiers’ Help Society ; but in many cases he does not. The 
statement is made that “ the public may rest assured that there will be 
well-considered indiv dual attention to each case.” By this must be 

ncant each case that happens to be brought to the notice of the Com- 
mittee. There appears to be no working arrangement for giving infor- 
mation to the disabled soldiers or for advising them how to obtain 
training or help. It is instructive to note that, though the windows of 
district post offices are full of information for those about to join, one 
never sees any notice or information for those who have come back 
(and none but the injured have come back) who are in urgent necd of 
guidance as to what to do and where to get help. 

May I cite two illustrative cases? X was a reservist of the East 
Surrey Regiment. He was called up in August, 1914, was in the rein- 
forcements for Mons, fought in the battles of the Marne and the Aisne, 
was wounded, and was discharged from hospital in August, 1915, with 
10s. and a euit of clothes; later £1 was sent him, nothing more. His 
character in discharge paper is as follows . “* A very good and thoroughly 
reliable soldier. He is trustworthy and hard-working, and is intclligent 
He has served his country faithfully at the front.— —-- ——-, Lieut.- 
Colonel.’ His crippled arm prevents him from taking up his former well- 
paid work as carman ; and but for his compassionate employer, who has 
“found him a job,” he and his wife and children would be destitute. 
He is downhearted and bitter, with a sense of being forgotten and 
thrown aside. Y is a young Rifleman, who enlisted in the autumn of 
1914, was wounded at Ypres, and discharged in the winter of 1915 with 
ono arm useless, The Labour Exchange could not help him, nor the 
Office for the Employment of Ex-Soldiers in Victoria Street, though 
he went there day after day soon after 6 a.m., partly so as to be there 
if any work offered, partly so as to travel by workmen’s fares, for during 
several weeks he received no help, nor his arrears of pay, and was 
troubled that he had to be a burden on his widowed mother instcad 
of being, as formerly, her main support. Later he was awarded a 
pension of 12s. 6d. for six months, and also found a temporary job. 
This young fellow, when I last saw him, was not bitter; “he was glad 
he went.” Ho is worth training and refitting for life, but so far no 
information has been sent him to enable him to come under the “ weli- 
considered individual attention ” of those who arrange to help him. 
It is to be hoped that the public will not rest assured, but remain 
watchful and alert, in the cause of the disabled soldier.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bow House, E. Marian Macpona.p. 

[Why cannot there be a “Soldier's Friend” appointed by the 
Statutory Committee in every district, whose sole business it should be 
to find out every discharged soldier and see that he should obtain 
his full legal rights in the way of State aid? When the soldier 
is finally discharged, he should be made to give his address, and this 
should at once be communicated to the “Soldier's Friend” in the 
district. On receipt of the notification the official in question should 
set to work to secure the diseharged man his rights.—Epb. Spectator.] 





ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 

[To THE 

Sm,—Among the good things that this present giant war of hate and 
horror has brought forth is the opportunity it has given us Australians 
to show our deep love for England, or, as we always called it, Home. 
I think the English have not known how this feeling lived in our hearts. 
It has grown up with us, made part of us, only to die when we die. 
Our parents from Scotch moors, from English meadows, have told 
us of the Motherland, with that love which is as much the love of one’s 
own childhood and youth as of the land where one was born:and bred. 
Our books have been of her; and we could tell you about each English 
month with its birds and flowers or winter sleep with more certainty 
than we could of our own. We were doubly fortunate, for we had our 
own beautiful country, which we loved perhaps better than we know, 


EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
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and also our dreamland, our deal, our England. We knew that our 
ancestors had lived in, and been moulded by, her for almost untold 
hundreds of years; we, too, were of her, though transplanted to another 
land. Like children—which we all are up to the day of our death 
we endowed her with all the virtues of our own country as well as her 
own; till the light that never was on land or sea shone on her. When 
we read English poetry it was all the more wonderful because we had 
not seen the things the pages told us of, for imagination has always 
more marvel in it than reality. To know that a thing is like what one 
has seen is comparatively commonplace ; but to know it true from hints, 
suggestions, pictures, intuition, has something strangely enthralling 
about it. Then it may have been partly the difference that made us 
enjoy, for instance, the descriptions of snow and icy cold, as a man 
enjoys the storm without from his own fireside. To read a poem of 
Burns, as I did when a little child, one beginning thus alluringly— 


THE SPE 


“The wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does biaw, 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding slect and snaw ’’— 





with a picture of sheep sheltering in the fold, with snow lying thick 
‘tumbling brown” and roaring “ frae 


about, and another of the burn 
bank to brace”; and to be within sight of deepest bluc sea, warm 

nshine and flowers, and a radiant life informing and covering all, 
was, | know now, to enjoy a very piquant contrast. We see England 
through art, and art shows us the ideal, either smoothing out roughnesses 
making them a source of delight. &o we live in Australia, enviable 


or 
people, owners of a real and a dream world. Stand ng afar off from 
England, it may be we can sce the soul of her; and souls are perfect 
though bodies are imperfect. We feel that a world without England 
in it would be a worthless world to us; and this war is a holy war, 
in which we go as on a crusade, looking to England as our Jerusalem 

I am, Sir, &c., We Uo a 


HOW AMERICA VIEWS THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE. 
{To Tue Epiror or Tue ” Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—The New York Times of Juno 10th says :— 

“The utmost doubt and suspicion rest, and must rest, upon the 
veracity of the German Admiralty. The exaggeration, still persisted 
in, of the British losses, the breaking gently and gradually to the German 
ople of news prudently held back in order not to chill their transports, 
1d prevent the passage of a credit; the convenient cloak of ‘ military 

sons ’—all this looks like a deliberate plan to feed the popular 
magination, to assure honest Hans and Michel that the German Navy, 
if a bit costly, is more than a match ‘for the gigantic English Fleet,’ 
to keep the truth from the people and fire them with new energy for 

truggle which the master caste may have begun to regard as hopeless. 
‘The great German naval victory is petering out. ‘The German evasions 
and concealments lend an air of probability to the English insistence 
on the loss of the ‘ Hindenburg.’ And what is the plight of a 
Government afraid to tell its people the truth ? The * German 
victory’ of Skagerrak is enveloped in legend. But how can the 
truth about it be kept from leaking out? A Government suspected 
hy the rest of the world of unveracity cannot permanently dupe 
its own people.” 
The New York Evening Post of June 8th says :— 

“The prime significance of the latest statement from Berlin is, of 
course, in the doubt it throws on all German claims, with the indirect 
confirmation of further British assertions regarding the loss of German 
first-class battleships. . . . Extraordinary, indeed, is the German 
ty’s explanation that ‘for military reasons we refrained from 
waking public’ the loss of the ‘ Liitzow’ and the ‘ Rostock.’ It is 
a confession of suppression of the truth such as no War Office 
hitherto has pleaded guilty to. Sut, more than that, it is an 
explanation that incurs odium without even explaining what were 
the military reasons in question. ... Mr. Balfour's assertion that it 
will take months for the German Fleet to catch its breath again is 
emply justified.” 
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This is the view of the German Admiralty expressed in America. 
Docs the English Press and does the English nation desire that the 
British Admiralty should have run any risk of being spoken of with 
the same contempt as is now meted out to the German Admiralty ? 
Nevertheless, that would have been the result, in part at any rate, 
had the British Admiralty not been admirably cautious. When the 
report of the battle of Jutland was received three courses lay open: the 
Sritish Admiralty could have withheld the information communicated 
to it; it could have embellished it as the Germans have done; or | 
it could publish it precisely as it was received, neither adding to, nor 
taking from, the first information, which, neccssarily, was meagre. 
The British Admiralty has followed the last dignified course, and the 
result is that any future naval news issued by the German Admiralty 
will be disbelieved the world over, and any news issued by the British 
Admiralty will be implicitly believed. This is a result which must 
needs be satisfactory to England, and will be welcomed especially 
by straightforward sailors—the persons most coneerned—amply atoning 
for any disappointment momentarily resulting from the dignified 
restraint of the British Admiralty, a restraint which is now fully 
justified. To have the reputation of going not one syllable beyond 
what one knows to be the truth is all-important, whether the reputation 
vf a Government Department or of a plain citizen is concerned, and that 
reputation the British Admiralty has now won throughout the world. 
in future the First Lord will be believed everywhere and always— 
lam, Sir, &c., An AMERICAN, 
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THE SEA FIGHT AND THE KAISER. 
{To THE Eprron OF Tur “ SPECTATOR - 
Sir,—The enclosed cutting from the Wall Street Journal of June 12th 
I think that the little paragraph hits the nail very 
Henry Hernert 


may interest you. 
wisely.—I am, Sir, &c., 
32 Woodstock Road, Bedford Park. 


“ Our Interest ry THE Sea Ficnr, 

In congratulatory dispatches and speeches, the Kaiser states that 
his fleet fought and defeated ‘the gigantic fleet of Albion.’ He has 
repeated the substance of this statement several times. Also in a 
speech made three days after the battle, he said of the British flect that 
“its supremacy was shattered.’ These statements are not unimportant 
in the United States. Germans and German sympathizers have bitterly 
accused the United States of unneutrality in selling supplies to the 
Allies, It is admitted that international law permits this. It is not 
even denied that Germany sold arms to Spain while at war with the 
United States in 1898. But they claim that present conditions should 
alter the law; that if one side could not reach our ports to get supplies 
we should not sell to the other (which happened to be their enemy) ; 
the British fleet shut them off from our markets. That impediment is 
now removed. The complaining party publicly proclaims its removal. 
He has shattered it. All who wish to buy of the United States are free 
to do so now. In defeating the British fleet, we have the Kaiser to 
thank for disposing of further talk of unneutrality, and agitation for 
an embargo on munitions of war.’ , 


THE NEW BRITISH SOLDIER. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ SrrcraTor.”’| 





Sir, The new British soldier is for all practical intents and purposes 
proving himself, we will not say as good, but of exactly the same mettle 
as the old " (Spectator, July 8th), The Duke of Wellington speaking 
to Samuel Rogers (Recollections of the Table-Talk of S. Rogers) re 
marked: “I have found that raw troops, however inferior to the old 
ones in manoeuvring, are far superior to them in downright hard fighting 
with the enemy: at Waterloo the young ensigns and lieutenants who 
had never before seen a battle rushed to meet death as if they had been 


m, Sur, &« > 


playing at cricket la Bertram G, Farce. 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 

(To Tae Eprror or Tux “ Srecraror.” 

ng this School it is desirable to secure accurate data, 
and in this interest I venture to correct some slips occurring in letters 
published by you in a recent issue. Mr. J. H. Gubbins writes that, 
well-established facilitie 
for the study [of Japanese] in Japan do not, and in the nature of t 
I take it that he is not aware of the existence in Tokyo 
Language School (Nichi-go Gakko), which holds its 


by invitation of 


Sir,—In discussi 


except for Consular and Diplomatic students, 





lasses in the Government School of Foreign Languag 
the Director, Professor Murakami. The School was begun in 1903 by 
Mr. J. Matsuda, and reorganized in 1913 by a Committee, five of whom 


represt nted missionary interests in language study, while six are drawn 
from the mercantile and official communities, The Principal is Professor 
Frank Miiller, and the students are mercantile, missionary, and other 
newcomers who intend to use the Japanese language in the prosecution 
of their work 
object of the School, but instruction is also given in the literature 
history, religions, and customs of Japan. The average 


students is about thirty. So far for facilities open to mercantile students 





The correct use of a cultured vernacular is the primary 
number o 
in Japan. But for mercantile, missionary, and official students, even fo 


those for whom is provided theeexcellent system of instruction develope | 
in the British Legation, there have arisen within recent times the science 


| of phonctics ; the science of linguistics ; and the science of anthropology, 


in relation to the origins, primitive customs, forms of thought, social 
customs and institutions, and religion, both primitive and developed, 
all of which are of the greatest value to a worker in any capacity among 
the Japanese—-this applying mutatis mutandis to other foreign peoples. 
It is not possible to secure abroad specialized teaching of a high grade. 
The student might at least lay the foundations of his future study 
of the vernaculars of the East and Africa among the above-mentioned 
subjects, and, when on furlough, return to these studies to find 
solutions of the many difficulties which have at least worried and 
not seldom baffled him. 

Your other correspondent, “ R. S.,"" considerably overstates his caso 
when he says that “ aspirants for missionary work abroad are sent whero 
they are required, and do not know their future destination till jus! 
before they sail. Hence a probationary course in languages, &c., is 
impossible.” No one interested in the scientific preparation of mis 
sionaries is unaware of the difficulty, but its existence is neither. :o 
general nor so obstructive to progress as “ R. 8. 
to-day it is a rapidly diminishing quantity. Missionary Socicties havo 
recognized the value of missionary preparation, and are now in most 
cases willing to designate the student to a particular ficld in time to 
allow of at least some preparation. As the value of the preparation is 
demonstrated the willingness of the Society to mect the needs of its 
students becomes more apparent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Steere, D.Lit., 
Secretary to the Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionarics, 


2 Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 
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“CONSCIENCE AND CHRIST.” 
{To ture Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Sm,—In your notice of Professor Rashdall’s Conscience and Christ 
(Spectator, July Ist) you write: “ He thinks also that where changed 
conditions make Christ’s application of His eternal principles unsuitable 
to th> present day, we may loyally disregard the application if we 
do not sacr fice the spirit of the command.” Do not Professor Rash- 
dall’s words show that he exaggerates the difference between Christ's 
day and the present day ? If Christ’s command to give without stint 
had not been from the first known to be subject to the limitation which 
we know that it must be subject to, itwould not have been accepted by 
persons who desired the good of their neighbours. For there were then 
ehildren who asked for things the possession of which would have injured 
them, and drunkards who demanded drink which would have made 
them dangerous to others and themselves. From the first, all Christ's 
other teaching was limited by the first, the great Commandment, that 
God is to be loved with mind as well as with soul; that is, that it is our 
The things which wo ought 


= 





duty to try to make good conquer evil. 
to do for others because we would that others should do them for us, 
ave not the things which in our sclf-indulgent moods we should like 
to have done for us, but the things which, at the times when we most 
fuily desire and strive for the victory of good over evil, we would that 
others should do unto us. 
by the Great Commandment seems to me to make clear the lessons 
which we learn from Him respecting war. When we carnestly desire 
that good shall conquer evil, we know that it is better for us to cease to 
live than to try to make evil conquer good, and, if we have that belief, 
we must also believe that, if we cannot prevent other people from 
helping to make evil conquer good by gentler means, it is our duty to 
kill them. Docs the parable of the unjust steward involve, as you 
swy it does, ‘‘ a hopelessly vexed question”? If people who desire the 
wilfare of the community would show as much ingenuity and perse- 
yerance in their efforts to promote it as rogues like the unjust steward 
do in trying to attain their evil objects, there would be much less sin 
and misery in the world than there is at present.—I am, Sir, &e., -H. 
{To Tue EpiTroR ov THE " Specratror.”’] 

Sin,-—I have waited a week in the hope that an abler pen than mine 
would offer some helpful suggestions on the subject-matter of your 
criticism on Canon Rashdall’s book (Spectator, July Ist). I see only 
ene comment in your issue of July 8th. The more I ponder over the 
difficulties ” of our Lord’s teaching and practice, the more profoundly 
eonvineed I am that the difficulties are due to our own lack of interpreta- 
You say, e.g., “ What is th» meaning 
’ and speak of it as “a hopelessly 


tion, understanding, and insight. 
of the parable of the unjust steward ?’ 
vexed question.” Is it really so ? 
book, but for myself I may say all “ difficulty” 
since I grasped the fact that the Syrian steward was not (I think, 
etill is not) a servant but a man who farmed the estate. When the 
lord had received the sum agreed upon, all surplus became the profit 
His composition with the debtors, therefore, resulted 
Yet by the sacrifice of that loss he 


of the steward. 
im a consequent loss to himself. 
the goodwill of the debtors was secured to him at his 
If this interpretation be the 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


“did wisely ”’ 

own cost, not at the expense of his lord. 

right one, surely all difficulty disappears.— 
Rvsticvs. 


CIVIC ARTS AND WAR MEMORIALS. 
{To Tur Epirok OF THE * SPRCTATOR.”’] 
Would you kindly allow it to be stated in your columns that the 
Civic Arts Association is about to hold a small Exhibition of Designs 
for War Memorials? The Exhibition will be open from the 18th to the 
29th inst.in rooms which have been generously put at the disposal of the 
Association by the Royal Institute of British Architects at 9 Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, W. The subjects comprise important monuments 
fur special sites, and also designs for small and inexpensive objecis 
which may, it is hoped, mect a general demand. The members of the 
Association are anxious that all the memorials called for by the terrible 
war may be, each of its kind, as fine and worthy as possible, for all 
these things are parts of the civilization of which they will be records ; 
they are memorials not only of individuals whom we wish to honour, 


Sir, 


but also of this age and of the people who set them up. 


promote the arts of town life generally, and it is anxious to call the 
attention of all town-dwellers to the need for continued and inereased 
tfiort after beauty and order in all our towns and public services.— 
i am, Sir, &e., W.-R. Lernasy. 


111 Inverness Te: 
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TEACHING PROFESSION AND THE WAR. 


{To THe Epiron or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 


THE 


Sir, 
enclosed extract from the Report of the Board of Education for 1914-15. 
The note of patriotism struck is so admirably expressed that it is a pity 
that it should remain buried in « Government publication.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H.C. 
‘In October, 1915, th: President of the Board addressed an open 


letter to his colleacacs iu the publio sevice ef education, in which 


I have not yet seen Canon Rashdall’s | 


While dealing 


with war memorials at the present moment, the Association cxists to 


| 
I think many of your readers will be interested in seeing the 
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he spoke of the need for further sacrifices to meet the call for men and 
to maintain and augment the Forces of the Crown. We are, and aenn 
have been, fully alive to the injury which the withdrawal of a “an 
number of teachers from the schools would inevitably do to education 
and we deplore that injury. We are, however, confident that on the 
whole the gain is much greater than the ldss. Apart from the increase 
to the nation’s fighting strength, represented by a body of something 
like 20,000 teachers, we have no doubt that the repute and status 
of the profession has been raised by its ready and chcerful respon. 6 
to the nation’s call, and it is indisputable—though the truth is imper- 
fectly realized—that not only the general belief in education which 
we des're to foster, but also the efficiency of the public system of 


| education, depends to a large extent upon the repute and status of 


This control of all Christ’s other teaching | 


which matter in them 


| Sir, 


here has vanished | 


the teaching profession. The question whether an individual school. 
master would perform more effective public service by staying at hig 
school or by joining the forces of the Crown is one which is very difficult 
to answer. The question itself is to some extent fallacious and ought 
not to be asked or answered in terms of individuals. We believe that 
it is better for the schools and for future generations in England thas 
the teaching profession should be largely represented in the Forces, 
even though this result cannot be attained without putting individuals 
who have been trained for, and are experienced in, the work of edu ation 
and are needed in it to alien tasks which, considered separately, may 
seem of less importance. We have, however, in dealing with the question 
of the military service of teachers, tried to take a broad view of thy 
matter, and we gladly recognize that the view taken by the teachers 
themselves, whether in elementary, secondary, or technical schools 
or universities, has been both broad and patriotic. When peace is 
restored the teachers of England need have no fear if anyone asks them 
what they did in the war. ‘They offered themselves freely, and, whether 
they stayed in the schools or carried arms, they did their duty, and 
the service of education is the richer for their own practice and 
nplification of those principles of civie duty and patriotism which 
in times of peace they taught, and not in vain, by precept and exhoria- 
tion. And even for individual teachers perhaps there is gain as well 
as loss, and many of those who come back to the service of education 
will come back both better men and better teachers. Those who do 
not live to come back will be honoured by us as men who have made 
a noble profession more noble.’—Report of Beard of Education for 
1914-15, pp. 3-4. 

[We abound in all that is contained in this moving passage from the 
It has been said of public speeches that there are three things 
“* what was said, how it was said, and who said it” 





Xeport. 

and that they are arranged in inverse order of importance. So with 
The teacher's personality is the essential thing, though not, 
Sut who can doubt that the schoolmaster who 


teaching. 
of course, the only thing. 
has been at the front or the schoolmistress who has worked in a munition 
factory will prove the better teacher ?—Ep. Spectator.]} 








IN THE AIR. 


* SPECTATOR.”’} 


WARFARE 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE 
I wonder if your readers have noticed the following passage in 
The Botanic Garden, by Erasmus Darwin, physician and poet, grand- 
father of the more celebrated Charles Darwin, the author of The Origin 
of Species :— 
‘Soon shall thine arm, unconqucred Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move; 
Or warrior-bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 


Surely, considering the date when these lines were written, 1791, they 

form a wonderful prophecy of the present warfare in the air.—I am, 

Sir, &e., T. H. Orrey, 
Mark Ash, Abingcer Common, Dorking. 





HOMER IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
In the Dial for June 8th [ have a communication entitled ‘* Homer 
containing some hexameter translations from 


Sir, 
in English Hexamcters,” 
the first book of the Iliad, and concluding with the following announce- 
ment: “It is my wish to complete a hexameter translation of the 
entire Iliad and Odyseey. However, I should not proceed with this 
arduous task if I knew that some other scholar were engaged on a like 
undertaking. I should be grateful if such information might be for 
warded to me at the address given below.” May I ask you to aid mo 
in gaining a wider hearing for my request by printing this letter ?—- 
I am, Sir, &e, B. Q Monrcan. 
1710 Adams Street, Madison, Wis, June 12th. 





ECONOMY EXHIBITION. 


SPRCTATOR.”’} 


THE NATIONAL 
(To THE EpitoR or THE “ 
Srr,—The article, “* The National Economy Exhibition,” in the Sp: 
for July 8th, raises hopes that we central-class folk may be positively 
‘*happy though servantless"’; but what is the use ef making our 
mouths water when the water itself is denied us by time and mency ? 
All of us can't take a trip to Londen Town. Some genial, wealthy, 
leisured man might actively “do his bit’? were he to be enterprising 
enough to take around the countryside a travelling show of this economy 

Failing that, a similar Exhibition might be arranged in 
Surely the scientific management 


clalor 


bag of tricks. 
some half-a-dozen provincial centres. 
of the home is appealing more and more to every intelligent woman ; 
hence everything that induces the smooth-running of the household is 
Tueopors P. BRrocKLenurst. 


welcomed, —I am, Sir, &c., 


Gigyleswich-in-Craven. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BITTERNS. 
{To Tux Eprror OF THE “ SprcTaToR.”’] 

sin,—It is a far ery from West Wales to Norfolk, but one of the local 
Norfolk names of the bittern mentioned in your issue of June 24th 
prings out a curious bit of race history. “ Bumpycoss”’ is no doubt 
the same as “ Bwmp-y-gors”’ (the Welsh name for bittern), which means 
the booming of the gorse. It is strange that the old British name 
should have lingered so long on the East Coast, so little altered, after 
the British inhabitants had been driven west by the Angles.—I am, 
X. 


Sir, &e., 





VICTORIA HOME FOR INVALID CHILDREN, MARGATE. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ” SPECTATOR."’} 


S1a,—There are none of us who are not feeling the extra strain on our 
incomes at the present time, but still I venture to appeal to your readers 
to help to carry on the work of assisting to restore to health the children 
of working-olass parents who are suffering from surgical tuberculosis. 
Since 1892 the Home has been doing splendd work. Now, owing to 
the war, our subscriptions and donations have decreased some thirty 
per cent., and on the other hand the expenses of maintenance, con- 
sequent on the general rise in prices of food, &c., have increased. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the average cost of each patient per week last 
year was only 10s. 11}d., a figure which will compare favourably with 
that of other institutions of the same nature. I put forth this appoa' 
most earnestly, to enable us to tide over a crisis, which we trust next 
year will not exist. Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretary, 75 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, who will also 
be glad to give any information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. A. Cooper, Hon. See. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 


{To THE EpriToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 


Srr,—Having seen in your columns lately two letters concerning Libra- 
ries for the Blind, I shall be glad if you will allow me a little space 


THE 


to inform your readers of the work of the National Library for the Blind | 


(lately removed to 18 Tufton Street, Westminster). This Library is 
the only one of its kind in the United Kingdom, and books are sent to 
over six hundred towns and villages in all parts of the country. There 
are about six thousand six hundred readers using the books and the 
music. The L brary possesses twenty-four thousand volumes of litera- 
ture and four thousand volumes of music; both sections being con- 
tinually supplemented by hand-written and stereotyped works. Any 
book or piece of music specially needed by readers is produced by hand 
by trained writers. Many blind organists and other musicians especially 
profit by this system. The Library is free to all blinded soldiers and 
sailors and to the deaf-blind. The Committee hope that one day funds 
may be forthcoming to make it free to all who need it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry J. Witson, Vice-Chairman. 
18 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 





BARRISTERS AND THE WAR. 

[To THE EpiTrorR Or THE “ SpecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I crave the courtesy of your columns to say that I should 
be glad if any barristers serving in His Majesty's Forees who have 
not so far communicated with me would kindly send me aa soon as 
possible their names, professional addresses, regiment, and military 
rank? I should at the same time be grateful for any information 


with regard to transfers, promotions, distinctions, and casualties affecting | 


the lists already published. It is proposed to issue shortly a revised 
list, which I am anxious should be as comprehensive and correct aa 
I have at present received the names of about eleven hundred 
wrristers so serving, but I fancy there must be other names which 
thould now be added to the list.—Il am, Sir, &c., 

Henry C. A. 


General Council of the Bar, 2 Hare Court, Temple, B.C, 





\ossible. 


BINGLEY. 





writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the vicws therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
sastances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,’’ insertion only means 


that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and | 


importance to warrant publication. 





rOETSY. 
—__—_>_—_— 
RETOUR DES BLESSES. 
(Charing Cross, July, 1916.) 


LE 


VornA longtemps que nous attendons sur ce trottoir . ee 
Les voyez-vous ? 

Arriveront-ils ce soir ? 

Oui, il se passe quelque chose la-bas.. , 
Entendez-vous ? 

On s’agite, on crie: Les voila, les voila! 

Bravo, bravo, hourrah ! 

Voyez comme ils sont beaux 

Avec leur face de bronze ct leur rire éclatant, 
Leurs blessures sous leurs bandeaux 

Et leur vaillance en pleine lumiére ! 

Ne sommes-nous pas leurs amantes, & ces enfants, 
Ne sommes nous pas leurs méres ? 

N’avons-nous pas les nétres l-bas ? 

N’avons-nous pas le droit 

D'en étre fires ?. . . 


} unanimity would have been preserved. 
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A toi, ces flours 

Pour ton front victoricux— 

La poudre t’a-t-clle fait oublier leur couleur 

Et leur parfum mielleux ? 

A toi, ccs pralines pour tes lévres gourmandes, 

A toi, ces cigarettes parece que ma main tremble, 

A toi, ces roses pour ma longue attente, 

Et ces violettes & toi, parce que tu Lui ressembles! 
En arriére, faites place, criez plus haut : 

Hourrah! Hourrah! Bravo! 

Ne sommes-nous pas leurs amantes, & ces petits, 
Ne somnes-nous pas leurs méres ? 

N’est-ce pas pour nous qu’ils ont offert leur vie ? 
N’est-co pas pour nous qu’ils l'auraient perdue, 
Malgré nos priéres ? 

Et, si Dieu nous les a rendus, 

N’est-ce pas pour que nous leur souhaitions la bienvenue, 
Et que nous mettions nos tendresses de femmes 
Comme un baume sur leurs Ames ? 

Applaudiasez, criez plus haut : 


Bravo! Hourrah pour nos héros! 


Donne-moi la main, soldat, 
Avec ta face ‘de bronze et ton rire éclatant 
Et la force allégre de ton bras. 
Donne-moi la main, mon petit, donne-moi la main, mon grand, 
Aveo ton écharpe tachée de sang, 
Et toi surtout ct toi encore, 
Avec tes yeux qui ont vu la mort, 
Ta rude main, et, dussé-je me faire écrager, 
Tes pauvres yeux aussi od je veux mettro un baiser |— 
Bravo, bravo, hourrah !— 
Tu peux bien me le rendre, soldat, 
Elle ne m’en voudra pas! 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


Emre CAMMAERTS. 





OF THE GUNS 


lines their dull boom rings, 


THE CHALLENGE 
By day, by night, along the 
And that reverberating roar its challenge flings 
Not only unto thee across the narrow sca, 
But from the loneliest vale in the last land’s heart 
The sad-eyed watching mother sees her sons depart 


And freighted full the tumbling wastes of ocean are 
With aid for England from England's sons afar. 
The glass is dim; we sce not wisely, far, nor well, 

Sut bred of English bone, and reared on Freedom's wine, 

All that we 
2nd New Zealand Brigade, 

Hut E, St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 


have and are we lay on England's shrine 
Private A. N 


S.E. 


l'ie.p. 


BOOKS. 


_—>—_—_——_ 

CHURCH AND STATE.* 
Tre Report just published of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
and State will be received with the respect due to the distinction of its 





Church 
members, the evident pains they have given to the consideration of their 
subject, and the unanimity of their conclusions; though in regard to 
the last of these points it may be doubted whether, if the Committce had 
included representatives of a somewhat different school of thought, this 
Among the members of the 


| Committee there were High Churchmen in abundance, a few Low 


| Churchmen, and many members of the Church Reform Union, but no 





representatives of a body of opinion which, for want of a more precise 
name, is generally spoken of as “ Broad Church.”” We think it would 
have been of advantage to the scheme here set forth if a Minority Report 
had been added, criticizing certain of ita recommendations from the 
point of view of the non party layman. 

The Committee was appointed threo years ago, in response to a 
request from the Representative Chureh Council, for the purpose of 
inquiring “ what changes are advisablo in order to 
of Church and State a fuller expression of the spiritual independence of 


secure in the relations 
the Church as well as of the national recognition of religion ""—in other 
words, to devise a plan for preserving the present Establishment, with 
the Parliamentary control which Establishment implies, and at the same 
time allowing the Church of England a practical autonomy, such as is 
enjoyed by the Established Church of Scotland. The case for change is 
put first positively, by an appeal to the principle that “a society founded 
with certain objects, and requiring certain qualifications in its members, 
must possess an autonomy adequate to promote the attainment of thos 
; and thon negatively, 
the 

system, the chief of which is the unsatisfactory character of the 


objects and the fulfilment of those qualifications" 
by an insistence on the practical difficulties which beset presen 


Hous 


of Commons as an ecclesiastical Logislature : 


“The House of Commons is a political assembly, and open, very 
properly, to all citizens, whether members of any religious denomination 


Committee on Church and State 


Cd. net.) 


© The Report with Appendicrs. 


London 


Archbishops’ 
S.P.C.R. [os 
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or not. On this score the objections to the House as an ecclesiastical 
Iegislature are obvious, and do not require detailed explanation. 
Generally speaking, the attitude of the House of Commons towards 
Church legislation isnot so much one of hostility as of indifference, and 
of unwillingness to act, due in part to the realisation of its unfitness to 
deal with religious affairs.” Further, “ the congestion of secular business 
alone is very great, and it appears increasingly unlikely that any Govern- 
ment, brought ‘into power under modern democratic conditions, and 
overwhelmed with matters which call for legislative action, will havo 
Icisure for détailed consideration of Church questions.” 

What, then, is the scheme of the Committce ? It is, in a word, 
that the Representative Church Council, an amalgamation of the 
Houses of Convocation and the Houses of Laymen of both 
Provinces, should be in certain respects reformed, and then receive 
statutory recognition, so as to become the legislative body for the 
Church of England, subject to a Parliamentary veto. The reforms 
proposed in the constitution of the Church Council we need not 
consider in detail. They consist mainly in the reduction of the 
official element in what is now the Lower House of Convocation, 
and the extension of its franchise to unbeneficed clergymen. Only 
Archdeacons are to be eligible by virtue of their office, and Chapters aro 
to have but a single representative. We hold no brief for Deans ; 
but plainly there is something to be said for a large infusion, in a Legis- 
lative House, of influential persons, who are not, like the Archdeacons, 
simply the nominees of the Bishops. The present mode of election to 
the House of Laymen, through the Diocesan Conferences, is retained, 
but anomalous provision is made for a special representation of ‘‘ wage- 
earners,” and also of “students,” so as to keep the assembly in touch 
“with new developments of knowledge and thought.” We wonder 
why there is no similar provision for students in the House of 
Clergy. 

This legislative body is to mect, as at present, in three separate 
Houses, and the proposed method of legislation is as follows, Any measure 
passed by the Church Council is to lie upon the table of both Houses of 
Parliament for forty days; during which period it is to be inspected 
by a &pecial Standing Committee of the Privy Council, and this “ Ecclesi- 
astical Committee,” in consultation with a “ legislative ” Committee 
ef the Church Council, is to draft an advisory Report to.the Crown on 
the measure, showing what objections there may be to it from the point 
of view of the State. If the Report is favourable to the measure, it will 
automatically be presented for the Royal Assent at the expiration of 
the forty days, unless cither House of Parliament directs to the 
contrary. 

Such, in brief outline, are the proposals of the Archbishops’ Committee. 
And we desire to say at once that, so far as they represent on the part of 
the Church a desire to reform itself, and to rise in these critical times to a 
full sense of its responsibilities, they are entitled to the sympathy of all 
Churchmen. But obviously, at the same time, they call for the most 
eareful scrutiny. The case for a larger measure of autonomy is, on 
paper, certainly impressive. The biographies of all the recent Arch- 
Lishops of Canterbury are full of complaints as to tho indifference of 
Parliament to the most pressing needs of the Church in the way of 
legislation; and there was undoubtedly at one time, on the part of 
Nonconformist members of the House of Commons, a determined 
opposition to all measures of reform, so that Disestablishment might 
become inevitable. But that time has, we think, gone by. One 
member. of the Committee, Mr. Douglas Eyre, in a Memorandum 
annexed to the Report, has the following important comment :— 

“ T think it only fair that the description of the House of Commons as 
an ecclesiastical legislature should be balanced by the further observation 
that the House naturally objects to its time being taken up with the con- 
sideration of tinkering measures. In the course, for instance, of the 
debate on the Benefices Bill (1898) the main criticism on the Bill related 
to its inadequacy. Its promoters were plainly told that a measure which 
really struck at the root of the abuses with which it was concerned 
would have received support from all parta of the House.” 


With that judgment we are in agreement ; and we are concerned to 
ask whether the Church has at this moment so many legislative proposals 
on the stocks that a way of expediting them is imperatively necessary. 
Our own impression is rather that on important questions of reform the 
Church has not yet made up its own mind. It is certainly true that the 
Chureh Reform Union has many schemes on hand, which it would be 
glad to pass into law, but it has not yet succeeded in convincing the 
majority of Churchpeople that they are advisable. And so it seems to 
us that if legislative powers were given to a new Church Council con- 
stituted according to the scheme of the Report, it would be easily 
possible to rush these measures through, only to find them pronounced 
against by the Committee of the Privy Council or vetoed by Parliament ; 
and in consequence the strain between Church and Stato would be 
greater than ever. Take, for an example of the sort of measure we have 
in mind, the abolition of the parson’s freehold. This has long been the 
Aunt Sally of a certain type of Churchman, and in an assembly dominated 
by the Bishops and the more clerical type of layman it would have short 
shrift. And yet, as Canon E. W. Watson has recently pointed out, not 
once or twice only in the history of the Church of England, notably in 
the case of both the Evangelical and Tractarian movements, it was the 
much-abused parson’s frechold that saved the new ideas from suppression 
by the older men in authority. Again, when it is said that Parliament is 
unwilling to pass laws for the Church, it must not be forgotten that some 


ten years ago the Church was asked by the State to take in hand the |! 





revision of the Prayer Book rubrics with a view to legislation ; and that 
no reply from the Church is yet forthcoming. New legislative machinery 
does not, therefore, seem to be a crying need of the moment, and the pro. 
posals of the Archbishops’ Committee may be considered at leisure. A 
far more urgent need of the Church at this crisis in the national history is 
the diffusion of a spirit of unity among the various parties within ity 
borders ; so that its appeal to the nation on any matter of political or 
social consequence may come with the moral weight of an undivided 
Church, 





TREITSCHKE.* 

Wuew Carlyle, in 2 moment of singularly happy word-coining inspira. 
tion, described the Turk as “unspeakable,” probably no one could 
have defined precisely what he meant, but all were agreed that the 
epithet was highly appropriate. It may be applied with equal reason 
to Treitschke. In the eyes of most Englishmen he is regarded as 
“unspeakable ” in more senses than one. In the first place, he was the 
chief apostle of a propaganda designed to ensure the recognition of 
principles wholly at variance with the political and moral codes hitherto 
generally accepted by tho rest of the civilized world. In the second 
place, it may reasonably be doubted whether the professorial Belial; 
of Germany, of whom Treitschke was a Icading representative, whilst 
speaking in the name of a spurious culture, have not done far moro 
to arrest the progress of true civilization than those Oriental Molochs, 
such as Abdul-Hamid, who are frankly and avowedly barbarous. The 
latter merely strangled or threw into the Bosphorus a few of their 
own subjects. The former have succeeded in stifling the moral senso 
of one of the foremost nations of the world. 

Until the war broke out, few Englishmen had ever heard Treitschike’s 
name. Even now, as Mr. Balfour points out in his brilliant introductica 
to the book under review, few have read his writings. It is probable 
that even amongst the very limited number who were familiar with his 
works before the war, many regarded his teaching as merely representing 
the fantastic vagaries of a pseudo-philosophic lecturer, and did not 
realize, until the thunder of the cannon on the Belgian frontier awoke 
an astounded and scandalized Europe from its ill-timed lethargy, that 
it was seriously intended for rigorous application in the camp and in 
the council-chamber. Every thinking Englishman should avail him. 
self of the opportunity now afforded to him of acquainting himself at 
first hand with what Treitschke really taught and thought. To produce 
a good English version of his political writings required both a very 
thorough knowledge of German and great facility in the manipulation 
of literary English. It is clear that both of these qualities are collect- 
ively possessed in a high degree by Mrs. Dugdale and Mr. Torben de 
Bille. Their translation is altogether admirable, 

In spite of the obvious defects in Treitschke’s moral and intellectval 
equipment, the carelessness which led him into making statements 
of fact which are grossly inaccurate, and the glaring sophisms and 
fallacies with which his philosophy is tainted, it must be recognized 
that he was, in Mr. Balfour’s words, “a vigorous personality.” He 
also appears to have had the power of arresting the attention, and 
even of attracting the sympathies, of most of those with whom he was 
brought in contact. Mr. Harbutt Dawson, who attended his lectures, 
whilst condemning his philosophy and resenting his maniacal Anglo- 
phobia, clearly entertained no ill-feeling towards the individual. If, 
he said, in What is Wrong with Germany, “I were required to throw 
stones at Heinrich von Treitschke, I should wish my stones to be pebbles, 
and when I had thrown them I should want to run away.” A perusal 
of Treitschke’s writings enables this frame of mind to be understood, 
for, strange as it may appear to any one whose intellect is not dominated 
by Prussianism and whose moral sense is not deadened by the glamour 
of Hohenzollern superiority, Treitechke evidently believed in his own 
philosophy. His earnestness and sincerity are attractive. He speaks 
with withering scorn of the French Revolutionists who imagined that 
France was to be “a Messiah among nations,” but he is none the 
less expounding what he considers to be an obvious truth when he practi- 
cally attributes a Messianic mission to Prussia under Hohenzollern 
guidance. 

The spirit in which Treitschke taught is abundantly indicated by 
two passages which occur in his lectures. In the first place, he said: 
“He only is a great writer who so writes that all his countrymen 
respond: ‘Thus it must be. Thus we all fecl’—who is, in fact, a 
microcosm of his nation.” The mid-Victorian period produced a dis- 
tinguished Englishman who was an adept in the application of tho 
principle advocated by Treitschke. His name was Delane. He was 
the editor of the Times. He was not a great writer, but he was certainly 
a microcosm, if not of the whole of his nation, of its middle classes. 
The qualities required in order to ensure success as a newspaper editor 
are not, however, altogether similar to those which we expect to find 
in a philosophic historian. In the second place, Treitschke made the 
following admission: “In all my life I have never once thought of 
my moral obligations towards society, but I think constantly of my 
own countrymen.” From such a vehemently patriotic starting-point 
as this, it can be no matter for surprise that Treitschke built up a wholo 
system of political philosophy on a foundation which was not only 
generally false but also wholly illogical. Assuredly Mr. Balfour !s 


* Politics : By Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated from the German by Blan ug 
Dugdale and Torben de Bille, With an Introduction by the Kt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, 
M.A., F.R.S., LL.D, D.C.L, 2 vola. London: Constable and Co, (243, met.j 
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justified in saying: “ There is nothing profound in Treitschke.” Hs 
fell into the same error as Professor Stewart has indicated in the cas2 
of Nietzsche. His psychology of motive was altogether faulty. He 
confounded the moral impulses which, as a matter of fact, men oft. n 
obey with those that they ought to obey. 

The pages of these two volumes abound with gross misstatements of 
fact, some of which have been exposed by Mr. Balfour, sweeping 
generalizations based on false premisses and advanced without avy 
scrious attempt to prove their correctness, and distortions of the viows 
set forth by past historians and philosophers, Thus, it is stated that 
“nearly one-third of the North American population is of German 
origin.” There can be no manner of doubt that this figure is a gross 
exaggeration, A well-known passage from Tacitus is first misquoted, 
and then given a significance totally opposed to that which its original 
author intended. Although, of course, Treitschke generally highly 
disapproved of Rousseau’s views, the sorry attempt made by the Swiss 
thinker to cover his transition from the earlier to the later stages of 
his philosophy by distinguishing between the “ volonté générale” 
and the “ volonté de tous” is enlisted into the Treitschkean service 
inasmuch as, when misapplied, it may serve as a justification for the 
opinions of a majority being trampled underfoot by a minority. Even 
if Treitechke were now alive, it may be doubted whether the heroic 
examples of Belgium and Serbia would cause him to modify his 
judgment on small States. These latter, he said, ‘ hatch a puling spirit.” 
They generate a “form of materialism which has a deleterious effect 
on their citizens.’ Moreover, they are “totally lacking in that 
capacity for justice which characterizes their great neighbours.” 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that this particular characteristic of 
rome of the great neighbours both of Belgium and Serbia appears 
recently to have undergone an eclipse The outlook for the bulk of the 
population under the Treitschkean scheme of philosophy is distinctly 
gloomy. They must toil in order that supermen may thrive. ‘“ To 
put it simply, the masses must for ever remain the masses. There would 
be no culture without kitchen-maids. Obviously, education would never 
thrive if there was nobody to do the rough work. Millions must plough 
and forge and dig in order that a few thousands may write and paint 
and study.” The programme is admirably adapted to foster not 
merely extreme Socialism, but even Anarchism. Subject races are to 
fare no better than the German proletariat. The inhabitants of Livonia 
and Courland stubbornly refuse to be Germanized. What can be done 
with them? Clearly, “the only course open is to keep the subject 
races in as uncivilized a condition as possible, and thus prevent them 
from becoming a danger to the handful of their conquerors.” “A 
nation,” Fichte said, “‘cannot dispense with arrogance.” Most 
people would think that the Prussians are in no way guilty of 
attempting to dispense with this moral attribute. The German is, 
indeed, “a hero born, and believes that he can hack and hew his 
wey through life.” But he is not arrogant enough. He is too 
generous. He is not a Chauvinist. “‘ Nowhere is there so little 
Chauvinism to be found as in Germany.” German statesmen have 
always been far too considerate to the “ miserable little States who 
have had the good luck to become Prussian.” A capital error was 
made when the opportunity for annexing the Swiss canton of Neuchatel 
was allowed to slip by. Then, was it not an act of culpable weakness 
to give the individual inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine the faculty 
of opting whether they would become Germans or remain French- 
men? Conceive what would have happened under this system if a 
German province had been conquered by France. A German might 
then have been given the option of becoming a Frenchman! The mere 
idea of such a thing happening is “ terrible.’ Further, German Roman 
Catholic children in Posen are allowed to reeecive private instruction in 
Polish. This is “‘a shocking picce of folly.”” None the less, circum- 
stances alter cases, The attempt made by the Russian Government 
“to de-Germanize a German country . . . can only be described as 
barbarous.” 

The manner in which Treitschke dealt with the question of the 
freedom of the Press is characteristically German, He laid down the 
very sound maxim that “every man may speak the truth, and the 
State must not prevent him.” But how was this exemplary 
principle to be made to harmonize with the article which forms the very 
corner-stone of the Treitschkean creed—namely, that in which the 
State declares: “It does not matter what you think, so Jong as you 
obey.” There is manifestly some risk that in practice perfect freedom 
to speak the truth may encourage and even produce disobedience. 
The dilemma is awkward, but it can readily be solved by remembering 
that “‘ truth is a subjective conception, and a right to declare it openly 
is accompanied by the no less binding duty to refrain from doing harm 
by the spoken word”; in other words, the only truth which may be 
proclaimed is that which is recognized as orthodox by the State. 

Treitschke passed in review the different forms of government which 
exist or have existed in the past—theocracies, oligarchics, constitu- 
tional monarchies, republics, and federations. Their merits and 
demerits are judged by the extent to which they conform to or depart 
from the standard Hohenzollern pattern. But all are bad. One 
bright star shines alone in the political firmament. It is the Prussian 
system administered by the exemplary Hohenzollerns. Treitschke is, 
of course, 2 warm adherent of the Carlylese philosophy which exalts the 
individual over the system, Moreover, he was quite right in holding 
that it is great men who have largely contributed to the making of 








history, only he omitted to add Lord Acton’s timely rider, that they 
have often done so by the propagation of ideas which were “ mostly 
wrong.” It is essential that every German child should “ hear 
about Martin Luther and our old Fritz,” for the latter was unquestion- 
ably “the greatest King that ever ruled on earth.” Did he not, on 
the very day upon which he gave orders to invade Silesia, “ compose 
an ode in praise of the peace of rural life’ ? Moreover, towards the 
close of his life, “ our old Fritz ” was “ transfigured by the idea of 
his political mission.” Would any Prussian “desire to barter his 
glorious Hohenzollerns for the English Georges” ? Certainly not, 
The latter, in contradistinction to the Stuarts, who were “ hereditary 
villains,” were “hereditary nullities.” 

Troitschke’s rabid Anglophobia led him into making statements about 
England and the British race which are, for the most part, either wholly 
false or palpably ridiculous. But we need not despair of our country 
in spite of the ominous fact that we have sunk so low as to havo 
‘abolished all noun declensions” in the use of our mother-tongue. These 
and other similar criticisms are clearly due to that “ terrible, demoniacal 
and base passion, envy,” which prejudiced critics have been inclined 
to consider a German speciality, but which the learned Professor 
thought “ plays an immeasurably important part in the life of a Demo- 
cracy.” The way that England has been allowed to conquer the world is, 
in German eyes, “ appalling.” This must be put right. It is to bo 
hoped that in the future some “ men of genius,” such as the rough but 
gallant Hussar Bliicher, who would have destroyed the Jena Bridge 
at Paris had not the Duke of Wellington prevented him from doing 
so, and that worthy but singularly narrow-minded old drill-sergeant, 
the Emperor William L, will arise to wrest world-power from the 
hands of these Anglo-Saxon pirates, and to bestow it on the more gifted 
and liberally minded inhabitants of the Fatherland, who, we now learn 
with an amazement which very providentially admits of being tempered 
by a healthy scepticism, “are in reality a far more democratic nation 
than the English.” Risum teneatis, amici ? CROMER, 


SD 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916.* 
Mr. J. F. Bovis has produced a useful record in piecing together all the 
important published facts about the Irish revolt. He begins by tracing 
the rise of the Sinn Fein movement, and shows how at first, with its 
not very appealing programme, it had but a small following. Neither 
the proposal that the Irich Naticnalist Members should withdraw from 


| Weetminster, nor the proposal that Irish Consuls should be appointed 


all over the world, was a satisfactory basis for a going political concern. 
“Depend on yourselves” is an attractive motto in itself, but the 
majority of Irishmen before the Great War broke out preferred to 
depend upon the British Treasury for money and on their own mental 
efforts only for grievanees. One of the inspirers of the Sinn Fein 
movement, who was also virtually its founder, wae Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
a journalist of Welsh extraction, whose name became of leas account 
in the later phases. Mr. Boyle, by the way, spells his name both 
“ Griffith ” and “ Griffiths.” Sinn Fein had a discipleship of feverish 
intelleteuals from the beginning, and almost any farmer in Ireland 
would have told you that the organization was composed of cranks. 
Indeed, the aloofness of the farmers was the weakness of Sinn Fein, 
even when it seized the opportunity of the war to plot open and violent 
sedition. Not that the farmers are by any means friendly as a wholo 
to Great Britain, but they know where their interests lie. They dislike 
Great Britain and the distraction of rebellion about equally, Their 
real love is their land—which Great Britain secured to them on very 
easy terms. If the rebellion had spread and had had a great success, 
there is no knowing what line the farmers would have taken ; but, as it 
was, they were never seriously put to the test. A curious fact is that 
Sinn Fein wae aided indirectly, before it became openly seditious, 
not only by the O’Brienites but even by some Unionists, both of whom 
found in it a useful weapon against Mr. Redmond’s Parliamentary 
Nationalism. 

There is nothing in history, we believe, to match the publicity with 
which the Sinn Feiners made their preparations for revolt. There was 
none of the secret oath-taking associated with rebellion. It was as 
though they played on the likelihood that the Government would not 
fear a danger so prepostcrously obvious. As every one knows, sham 
attacks were conducted against some of the places in Dublin afterwards 
to be attacked in earnest. Apart from the aloofness of the farmers, 
to which we have already referred, there were military weaknesses in 
the rebellion. The chief weakness, and it would have been fatal even if 
the numbers of the rebels had been vastly greater than they were, was 
that there was no artillery. We wonder whether, if Sinn Fein artillery 
had habitually clattered through the Dublin streets in the days beforo 
the revolt, Mr. Birrell would even then have objected. One almost 
fancies that he would not—that he would have objected to nothing. 
Another weakness which affected the numbers of the rebels was tho 
cancellation by Professor John MacNeill of the “ manouvres” of tho 
Irish (or Sinn Feia) Volunteers on the eve of the rising. Professor 
MacNeill’s reason is not stated, but apparently some of the leaders of 
the rebels thought that the time was not ripe for mancuvres to 
become open hostilities, or they shrank from the reality at the last 
moment when they saw what was intended, Whatever the explanat on, 


* The Irish Rebellion of 1916: a Brief History of Ue Revolt and us Suppression. 
By John F, Boyle, Londow: Constable and Co, [48, Od. net.) 
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there was the weakness of divided counsels. A good move from the 
rebel’s point of view was the seizure of Jacob's biscuit factory, which 
immediately placed in their hands a large supply of provisions. In the 
case of all the large public buildings which they occupicd—such, for 
instance, as the imposing Four Courts, which commands the quays— 
they seem to have assumed that the troops would not use artillery 
against these valuable places. But they were wrong. If Sir John 
Maxwell had been content to rely upon sniping, the revolt might have 
gone on for many weeks. The stake at issue was far too great; there 
was a danger of the rapid spread of the rising if the rebels were en- 
couraged by partial successes while the whole attention of Great Britain 
was required to fight the Germans. Public buildings were never dis- 
figured or shattered by shell-fire with greater justification than last 
Easter at Dublin. , 

Other failures of the rebels cannot be described, in the same sense as 
those above, as military weaknesses, because they were not such as might 
certainly have been provided against by foresight. The rebels failed, for 
example, to capture great railway stations. Kingsbridge Station is the 
station at which the Curragh troops arrived, and it would have been a 
tremendous advantage to the rebels if they had been able to take and 
hold it. Another station which was vainly included in their scheme 
for seizure was the Amiens Street Station. Still more disastrous for the 
rebels was their failure to rush the Telephone Exchange. The seizure 
of the Post Office was undoubtedly a coup, but as the telephones were 
still at the disposal of the loyalists, the plan for isolating Dublin broke 
down hopelessly. The rebels’ intention was to hold an outer and an inner 
ring of defences, but their numbers were not nearly enough for the outer 
ring. The plan, however, manifested a skilful use of urban geography, 
and it was in this respect that the rebels nearly always fought at an 
advantage. Every sniper’s nook was carefully chosen with a view to 
its field of fire and its line of escape. The treops, who knew little or 
nothing of the geography of Dublin, were taken by surprise again and 
again. Here is an illustration of the rebels’ cunning. They attached 





great importance (for food supply) to a bakery which they seized. They | 
also seized a distillery which stood next to it: “They ran up a | 


green flag on the top of the distillery, started signalling seawards, and 
posted half a dozen men with rifles at different points of the building. 
The result was that the distillery was razed to the ground. Some 
shells were fired in the direction of the bakery, but it was not 
destroyed.” Some parts of Dublin are an ideal ground for snipers. 
Mr. Boyle says :— 


“Cleverly posted snipers developed a positive art for concealment, 


and the troops were fired at from the most unexpected angles. Artillery 
was of little avail in such circumstances. By the time even a small gun 
could be trained on a building from which shots had been fired, the 
snipers had evacuated it and taken up a new position in another building. 
The narrow lanes and alleys, the tumble-down houses, the opportunities 


for those who knew the locality of utilizing back-ways, and even of 
getting from house to house by means of the roofs—all these circum. | 


stances made the neighbourhood a truly ideal one for the adventurous 
and enterprising sniper.” 

As for the treatment of the residents in private houses, who suddenly 
found themselves the unwiling hosts of rebels in arms, Mr. Boyle says :— 


“The mode of procedure adopted by the insurgents, when they took 
possession of private houses, was simple. The women and children 
were, in many cases, allowed to leave, and so also were the men, but 
they were cautioned not to give information to the military authorities. 
In some instances the families remained in the basements whilst firing 
took place continuously from the upper windows. Unable to leave 
their monly forced to live on such small rations as remained in their 
larders, the plight of the unfortunate inhabitants of these residences can 
well be imagined. Several of them who ventured into their gardens, 
or out on the streets, were shot cither by stray bullets or because they 
were mistaken by snipers as possible enemics. Driven to desperation 
in some cases by the persistent firing and the constant danger night and 
day, it was not unusual to see families consisting of the I 
wife and the children, place their money and jewellery in a perambulator, 
and, under cover of a white flag, rush from their houses to friends in some 
other and safer portion of the city.” 


melinite bombs, Mauser and Holton rifles, Army rifles, automatic rifies 
and pistols, sporting guns, revolvers, and stores of gelignite, cordito, 
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Somo quietude where mountainy men had sown 

And some would reap, near to the gate of heaven, 

Or children with bare feet upon the sands of some ebbed sea, 
Or playing in the streets of little towns in Connacht, 
Things young and happy— 
And then my heart had told me, 

Theso will pass ! 

Will pass and change, will die, and be no more, 

Things bright and green, things young and happy, 

And I have gone upon my way—sorrowful.” 

It is evident that a large number of malcontents in Ireland are mal- 
contents only because they are intimidated into popular movements. 
There seems to be a great opportunity for enlightenment. Those who 
are half inclined already to regard rebellion as an expensive nuisance 
might be set wholly against quarrelling with Great Britain if only 
they understood the measure of their debt. If Home Rule is established 
under the Amended Act, there will have to be a very large payment 
from the British Treasury, since the principal revenue-paying part of 
Ireland will be separated from the Dublin Parliament. But as it is, 
the debt of Ireland to Great Britain is very large. We wish that 
every one in Ireland could read a letter which Mr. T. W. Rolleston 
sent lately to the Westminster Gazette. Casement at his trial, in 
describing the situation in Ireland, used these words: “* When all 
your rights become only an accumulated wrong; when men must 
beg with bated breath for leave to subsist in their own land, to 
think their own thoughts, to sing their own songs, to garner the 
fruit of their own labours—and even while they beg, to see thes> 
things inexorably withdrawn from them.” But, as Mr. Rolleston, 
himself a Home Ruler, says, some Irish classes are better pro- 
tected than any of the corresponding classes in Great Britain. As 
for “thinking their own thoughts and singing their own songs,” the 
Government have never done anything whatever to impede this practice. 
On the contrary, they have encouraged it. They have liberally endowed 
a National University, which has perfect freedom of internal control 
and has made the Irish language an obligatory subject. Four Professors 
(one of them was President of the Sinn Fein Volunteers) are paid hand- 
some salaries to promote the very studies which Casement said are 
banned. Moro than that, for many years there has been an Imperial 
grant of from £15,000 to £20,000 a year for the teaching of Gaelic in 
schools. A few days before the Sinn Fein revolt an Irish athletic 
organization was exempted from taxation because it calls its games 
“Gaelic,” though they differ in no material respect from the games 
in order to organize which English clubs pay heavy taxes without a 
murmur! No; as Mr. Rolleston acutely says, what the Sinn Fein 
revolt has accomplished is to encourage bureaucracies all over the 
world to conclude that the grant of perscnal and spiritual freedom docs 
not pay, and that therefore rigour probably will. 





MR. LEACOCK’S ESSAYS.* 
TuoseE of us who are grateful to Mr. Stephen Leacock as an intrepid 
purveyor of wholesome food for laughter have not failed to recognize 
that he mingles shrewdness with levity—that he is, in short, wise as 
well as merry. This engaging dualism is maintained in his new vo!umo 
of Essays and Literary Studies. They are not academic in form or 
phraseology. They stand in much the same relation to the professorial 
utterance as the leading articles of Mr. Martin in New York Life to those 
of the Nation. Indeed, the best description of them that we can find 
is in a phraze of Mr. Martin’s when he speaks of Uncle Sam “ thinking 
hard in his shirt-sleeves.”” This is not to say that they are lax or slipshod 
in expression. Mr. Leacock is never obscure, and can be serious and 


” 


eloquent. His most homely or grotesque illustrations are never irrele- 


vant. To adapt the title of Mr. Walt Mason’s poems in prose, one 
might call this little book “‘ Horse Sense in Diction Tense.” The only 
piece of sustained freakishness in the book is ‘‘ The Rehabilitation of 
Charles II.” The Merry Monarch naturally appeals to humorists, and 
has already found a devoted admirer in Mr. Bain, the accomplished 


: author of The Digit of the Moon. But even here Mr. Leacock is careful 
As regards the munitions of the rebels, Mr. Boyle says that they included | 


gun-cotton, and dynamite. Some of the dynamite had been imported 
| 


in boxes labelled ** Margarine.” 

The biographical notes on some of the rebel leadcrs are interesting, 
The careers of the fantastic Countess Markievicz, of Pearse, the school- 
master, and of MacDonagh, the minor pect, are described, but Mr. 


Boyle thinks that Connolly was by far the most able leader and organizer. 


A self-educated man from the North of Ireland, Connolly was a deter- 
mined and aggressive Socialist. His hatred was not for Great Britain, 


but for capitalists. He had a profound dislike for mere oratory, and 
| content with a half-measure of acceptance. His “ Apology of a Pro- 


was direct and curt in all his speech. He was in command at the 
Post Office. Mr. Boyle gives us the poem which Pearse wrote on the 
eve of his execution :— 

“Tue WAYFARER. - 


The beauty of this world has made me sad: 
This beauty that will pass ; 

Sometimes my heart had shaken with great joy, 
To sce a leaping squirrel in a tree, , 
Or little rabbits in a field at evening, 

Lit by a staring sun ; 

On some green hill, where shadows drifting by; 





to discount the effect of his special pleading, and concludes with the 
following anecdote of the most illustrious of Amer:can humorists :— 


“ Returning from a journey to Colorado, Mark Twain informed hi: 
friends with enthusiasm that he had sojourned beside a mountain lake 
whose waters were of such transparent limpidity that a ten-cent piece 
might be clearly seen lying on the bottom at a depth of 100 fathoms. 
Finding himself confronted with a distressing snevodaliier, he offered to 
make a discount on the story at a fair compromise, and to say that at 
any rate a ten-dollar bill might have been seen floating on the surface. 
Similarly, let me say to my readers that though they may be conscien- 
tiously unable to digest all that I have told them of Charles IL, I shall 
be nevertheless amply satisfied if they will believe the half of it.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Leacock does not give us the impression of being 


fessor,” while fully alive to the futility and inferiority of individuals, 
is in its essence a fine and spirited defence of a calling which, with all its 
limitations, does perform a useful service in the world “ in acting as a 
leaven in the lump of commercialism that sits so heavily on the world 
to-day.” As he says :— 

“TI had set out to make the apology of the professor speak for itsell! 
from the very circumstances of his work. But in these days, when 
money is everything, when pecuniary success is the only goal to bo 


bd Essays and Literary Studies, By Stephen Leacock. London: John Lane, 
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achieved, when the voice of the plutocrat is as the voice of God, the 
aspect of the professor, side-tracked in the real race of life, riding his 
mule of Padua in competition with an autemobile, may at least help 
to soothe the others who have failed in the struggle. Dare one, as 
the wildest of fancies, suggest how different things might be if 
learning counted, or if we could set it on its feet again, if 
students wanted to learn, and if professors had anything to teach, if a 
university lived for itself and not as a place of qualification for the junior 
employees of the rich; if there were only in this perplexing age some 
way of living humbly and retaining the respect of one’s fellows; if a 
man with a few hundred dollars a year could cast out the money question 
and the house question, and the whole business of competitive appear- 
axnees and live for the things of the mind! But then, after all, if the 
mind as a speculative instrument has gone bankrupt, if learning, instead 
of meaning a mind full of thought, means only a bellyful of fact, one is 
brought to a full stop, standing among the littered débris of an ideal 
that has passed away.” 

Mr. Leacock is a Professor at a Canadian University and a loyal Imperial- 
ist, but he lays it down that a Canadian writer may with no great 
impropriety use the term “‘ American,” for want of another word, in 
reference to the literature and education of all the English-speaking 
people between the Rio Grande and the North Pole. There is, he adds, 
a certain warrant of fact for such a usage. Canadian literature, jour- 
nalism, and education approximate more nearly to the type and standard 
of the United States than to those of Great Britain, and whatever 
charges may be brought against the literature and education of the 
American Republic “ apply equally well—indced, may probably apply 
with even greater foree—to the Dominion of Canada.’ This being so, 
the close correspondence of Mr. Leacock’s criticisms to those of the 
American essayist, Mr. Paul Elmer More, in that remarkable volume, 
Aristocracy and Justice, recently reviewed in these columns, is most 
interesting and significant. In temperament the two writers are widely 
different: their conclusions are almost invariably the same. On the 
need of conserving the old ideals of education, “ rapidly passing away 
in America but still dominant in the great Universities of England,” 
which aim at a wide and humane culture of the intellect ; on the dangers 
and abuses of an arid specialization ; on the vulgar apotheosis of the 
business man as national hero and nat’on-builder; on the flabbiness 
of the New Morality, and the worship of uplift for the sake of feeling 
uplifted—on all these points the two writers are in substantial accord. 
But the convergence is even more remarkable in regard to the miscon- 
ception and abuse of the evolution theory when translated from pure 
science to sociology and moral philosophy :— 

* Anybody who will look at the thing candidly, will see that the 
evolutionary explanation of morals is meaningless, and presupposes the 
existence of the very thing it ought to prove. It starts from a mis- 
conception of the biological doctrine. Biology has nothing to eay as 
to what ought to survive and what ought not to survive; it merely 
speaks of what does survive. The burdock easily kills the violet, and 
the Canadian skunk linrers where the humming-bird has died. In 
biology the test of fitness to survive is the fact of the survival itself 
nothing else. To apply this doctrine to the moral field brings out 
grotesque results. The successful burglar ought to be presented by 
society with a nickel-plated ‘jemmy,’ and the starving cripple left to 
die in the ditch. Everything—any phase of movement oz religion 
which succeeds is right. Anything which does not is wrong. Everything 
which is, is right; everything which was, is right ; everything which 
will be, is right. All we have to do is to sit still and watch it come. 
‘This is moral evolution. On such a basis, we might expect to find, as 
the general outcome of the new moral code now in the making, the 
simple worship of success. This is exactly what is happening. The 
morality which the Devil with his oyster fork was commissioned to 
inculeate was essentially altruistic. Things were to be done for other 
people. The new ideas, if you combine them in a sort of moral amal- 
yam-—to develop oneself, to evolve, to measure things by their success 

weigh on the other side of the scale. So it comes about that the scale 
begins to turn and the new morality shows signs of exalting the old- 
fashioned Badness in place of the discredited Goodness. Hence we find, 
eaturating our contemporary literature, the new worship of the Strong 
Man, the easy pardon of the Unscrupulous, the Apotheosis of the Jungle, 
and the Deification of the Detective. Force, brute force, is what we 
new turn to as the moral ideal, and Mastery and Success are the sole 
tests of excellence. The nation cuddles its multi-millionaires, cine- 
matographs itself silly with the pictures of its prize fighters, and even 
casts an eye of slantwise admiration through the bars of its penitentiaries. 
Eeside these things the simple Good Man of the older dispensation, 
with his worn alpaca coat and his obvious inefficiency, is now here.” 
We have dethroned the Devil, and the facts of our moral conduct are 
better, but the principles on which they are based are no better for the 
abrogation of an authoritative moral code. “ There is no absolute 
cureness anywhere. Everything is to be a development, an evolution ; 
morals and ethics are turned from fixed facts to shifting standards that 
change from age to age like the fashion of our clothes ; art and literature 
«re only a product, not good or bad, but a part of its age and environ- 
ment, . We have long since discovered that we cannot know any- 
thing. . . . Philosophy is the science which proves that we can know 
nothing of the soul. Medicine is the science which tells that we know 
nothing of the body. Political Economy is that which teaches that we 
know nothing of the laws of wealth; and Theology the critical history 
of those errors from which we deduce our ignorance of God.” And 
the age which has repudiated the Devil as too difficult of belief has not 
only failed to climinate the supernatural and the super-rational from 
the current thought of our time: it is “* more riddled with superstition, 
more credulous, more drunkenly addicted to thaumaturgy ” than in the 
palmiest days of the Devil. 


In dealing with American literature Mr. Leacock contrasts the scanty 
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product with the immense progress made on material lines. It cannot 
be the lack of stimulus or inspiration in history or natural surroundings. 
It is simply that “the Miltons and Bunyans are not among us ”;— 


“ The aspect of primeval nature does not call to our minds the vision 


, of Unseen Powers riding upon the midnight blast. To us the midnight 


blast represents an enormous quantity of horse-power going to waste; 
the primeval forest is a first-class site for a sawmill, and the leaping 
cataract tempts us to erect a red-brick hydro-electric establishment 


| on its banks and make it leap to some purpose.” 


| 
| 


But Mr. Leacock makes a special and honourable exception in favour 
of American humour, to which he devotes a most genial and illuminating 
paper, alike in his discussion of the psychology of the ludicrous and the 
peculiar differentia of the American variety. Nothing better or fairer 
has been written on this theme. The illustrations are most happily 
chosen, and our only ground of complaint is that he does not render, 
as we think, full justice to the genius of Artemus Ward. The gradual 
upward progress of humour from its delight in anti-social events, in 
destructiveness and discomfiture, to the higher plane in which humour 
and pathos mingle and become one, is traced with true insight and clo- 
quence, as when he speaks of the humour of Cervantes “ smiling sadly 
at the passing of the older chivalry the really great humour 
unquotable in single phrases and paragraphs, but producing its effect 
in a long-drawn picture of human life, in which the universal element 
of human imperfection—alike in all ages and places—excites at once 
our laughter and our tears.” 

On the woman question Mr. Leacock shows no sympathy with 
feminism. He believes that woman will get the vote, but when the vote 
is reached the woman question will not be solved but only begun. “ In 
Very often the privilege of a vote 
confers nothing but the right to express one’s opinion as to which of 


and of itself, a vote is nothing. 
two crooks is the crookeder.”” Woman will remain woman; if shs 
fails or refuses to fulfil the functions assigned her by Nature, the world 
will come to an end. “The vacuum cleaner can take the place of tho 
“ Fiction and Reality 


’ ” 


housewife. It cannot replace the mother.’ 
is a charming fantasy vindicating the realism of Dickens; and in “ The 
Amazing Genius of O. Henry” Mr. Leacock proclaims himself a whole- 
hearted admirer of the short stories of the late William Sydney Porter, 
who is only now coming into his own, and though primarily a literary 
artist, has achieved widespread popularity in America. This fact Mr. 
Leacock would doubtless regard as of hopeful augury, for elsewhere ho 
lays considerable stress on the fact that the ordinary citizen in America 
is not a literary person, and has a very restricted estimation of literature 
as an art. 
A SHEPHERD OF THE SHEEP.* 

Epwarp Lippe. is not likely to be forgotten in the North of Eaglanl 
for the amazing work he did as vicar of the Tynesid> parish of Jarrow, 
from 1876 to 1881, when his health broke dowa. In those six years ho 
made a complete capture of the affections of his sturdy parishioners, 
sed and drunken parish, con tainins 











and gave an immense lift to a depre 
some of the worst slums in England. Being of a tempor that radiated 
enthusiasm, and a firm believer in the Gospel that he preached; being 
also entirely free from personal ambitioa, and of a sovial position that 
put him above the fear of doing uncoaventional things, he mado his 
mark and acquired influence among men who are quick to recognize 
sincerity and respond to kindness, Moreover, he was a Liberal in 
politics, which helped him to see the connexioa between religious and 
social improvement. Mrs. Liddell tells some amusing stories, ‘ Do 
you know you're lost?” said a Plymouth Brother to a man who from 
being a heavy drinker had become a churchgoor and communicant ; 
to which he replied: “* Nay—I guess I'm jist getting canny foond.” 
The nervous breakdown that followed the exhausting work at Jarrow 
was never completely overcome ; though Liddell was able, after a long 
rest, to take charge of a country parish. Everywhere he settled, ho 
seemed able to inspire the same trust and affection; and he met the 
long suffering of his last twenty years with a courage and patiencs 
that kept alive and at the service of his friends all his fine qualities of 
mind and heart. He was an excellent example of the truth that a 
saint is a man at his best; and like the greatest saints, he wad’ gift | 
with humour, which is a distillation of humanity. He was always a 
voracious reader; and in early life, through his friendship with R. H. 
Hutton, he contributed reviews to the Spectator, Mrs. Liddell tells of 
a tradition in the family that he had been seen at a railway station, 
following a porter, and reading by the light of his lantern, 





FICTION, 


STAMBOUL NIGHTS.7+ 

Ix one of the literary essays reviewed above Mr. Stephen Leacock 
notices as one of the characteristics of American humour the detached 
and unconventional view taken by American writers, from Benjamin 
Franklin down to “ Mr. Dooley,” of ancient civilizations. As a new 
people, divorced from the traditions, good and bad, of European life, 
Americans “ are able thereby to take a highly objective view of European 
ideas and institutions. Our freedom from the hereditary and conven. 
tional view has enabled our writers to take an ‘outside’ view of things, 

* A Shepherd of the Sheep the Life-Story of an English Darish Priest Told by 


his Wife, Mrs. Edward Licdell London Longmans and Co. [2s. Od. net.| 
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and to discover many contrasts and incongruities hidden from the 
European cye. We have been able to view the older civilization from 
a distance, and to judge it on its merits. The objective view—the 
deliberate insistence in judging things as they are, and not as hallowed 
tradition interprets them—forms the essential ‘idea’ of much of what is 
considered typically Yankee humour.” Thus Mr. Leacock finds in the 
Biglow Papers “New England wisdom detached from the conventional 
view of things,”’ while a great deal of Mark Twain’s humour rests on the 
same basis, the humorous contrast being found “ by turning the ‘artistic 
innocence’ of the western eye to bear upon the civilization of the old 
world.” The result is seen in The Innocents Abroad and The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress ; and, let us add, in A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur's Court. Mark Twa‘n, as Mr. Hingston observes in his preface 
to an English edition of The Innocents Abroad, “ visited Europe and 
Asia without any of the preparations for travel which most travellers 
undertake. His object was to see things as they are and record the 
impressions they produced upon a man of a humorous perception, 
who paid his first visit to Europe without a travelling tutor, a University 
education, or a stock of conventional sentimentality packed in a carpet- 
bag.” This is all substantially true: a great deal of American humour 
“ finds its starting-pont in the unprejudiced wisdom of the detached 
mind.” But alongside of this tendency there has always been another, 
almost equally strong, in which reverence and sympathy for old tradi- 
tions, old conventions, old civilizations, and antiquity generally is the 
leading characteristic. One finds it as far back as Washington Irving, 
and a fresh and surprising manifestation is to be seen in this remarkabie 
volume of studies and stories by Mr. Dwight. Anything more completely 
divorced from the attitude of the globe-trotter it would be difficult to 


imagine. America has no monopoly of this type. Mr. Kipling has 


immortalized the English variant in Pagett, M.P., and there is a story | 


of an English author in search of local colour who, having penetrated 
into the Sudan, and having precisely two days to spend at Khartum, 
naively expressed his desire to the authorities “to get at the back of 
the Arab mind.”” Mr. Dwight does not belong to this category. These 
studies are the outecme of many years’ residence in Constantinople, 
and, so far from reflecting the confident superiority of the representa- 
tives of the New World, they are rather designed to illustrate their 


helplessness in dealing with the subtlety, the mystery, the incalculable - 


and ineradicable qualities of the immemorial Orient. There is no lack 
of detachment, but it is the detachment of the tolerant, profoundly 
juterested onlooker, not that of the irreverent and cccksure critic. 
Indeed, the most impressive results are attained by an ironic contrast 
ignorance of the semi-educated American 
More than one of these 


between the self-satisfied 
and the inveterate immobility of the Asiatic. 
stories deal with the difficulties, the dangers, and the tragedies of 
excavation, none more impressively than the strange tale of the American 
missionary from Iowa who purchased a site on which to build a chapel. 
The ground belonged to a Pasha, and the negotiations were trouble- 
some enough. Then there were the further ccmplications with the Guild 
o° Arrow-makers, who carried on their ancient occupation in certain 
vaults on the edge of the street at the edge of the Pasha’s garden, 
and the difficulty of securing co-operation among workmen of different 
races and custcms. Then came the troubles with Greck archaeologists, 
and finally with the Armenians, who for four hundred years had waited 
patiently for the chance of recovering the treasures buried at the t'me 
of the Turkish conquest. We must not spoil the story by telling how 
Mr. Bisbee eventually became 
antiquity,’ but the process is well described in the passage which relates 
the sequel of the discovery of the great bronze door : 


‘ 


sensible to the strange cloquence of 


“The solid, the comfortable earth opened under Bisbee’s feet into 
labyrinths as dark and ineredible as Avernus. For in the bottom of his 
patriot ic heart he had always felt that the world really began in 1492. 
l'o descend, with two strangers of whom he knew nothing but their fan- 
tastic story, a stairway which must already have been buried thirty-nine 
yeara when Columbus discovered America, was to enter bodily that dim 
Saturnine age in whose existence he had never really believed.” 

The story might well have been called ‘‘ The Education of Mr. Bisbee,” 
for it was in these dark labyrinths, amid the ruins of successive Empires, 
that “ there came to him then and there, with his first inkling of the 
reality of other existences, a strange vision of the dead hands that 
move in men’s lives, ordering their ways in spite of thcm to hidden ends.” 
But Me. Dwight prefers to call the story “ Mortmain,” and he could not 
easily have bettered the title. Another romance of excavat‘on is 
more macabre in its mood—that of the brilliant, audacious American 
girl who astounded-her family and friends by going out to Sidon, 
married an elderly missionary in Syria, and found her true affinity in 
the bedy of a Prince miraculously preserved in a rock tomb on the 
Vhoenician coast. Several of the stories take the form of illuminating 
footnotes on the history of the Hamidian régime, notably the really 
wonderful tale of the rise, the sinister career, and the grotesquely tragic 
downfall of Abdul-Hamid’s foster-brother: wrestler, Pasha, spy, and 
voluptuary. The story of Nousret Pasha’s villainies, his flight from 
Constantinople at the time of the Revolution in 1908, his return to 
his country place on the Sea of Marmora, his escape and capture, is rich 
in thrilling incident, but what stands out in the recital is the amazing 
fidelity and devotion of his servant Ali, and his truly heroic efforts to 
The perverse fidelity of the Turk is also the subject 
In “ The Leopard of the 


save his master. 
of another admirable sketch, ‘‘ Mehmish.”’ 


Sea’ we have the strange Odysscy of an old Turkish warship, sent to 








convey a deported Circassian Prince to the Yemen, a story which loses 
none of its point from being put in the mouth of a Turkish sailor, an 
artist in omission. The account of the return journey from Basra, with 
the ragged and broken remnant of a regiment who had been in Arabia for 
seven years and who had never been paid, is too strange to be untrue. 
Indeed, Mr. Dwight in his preface expressly disclaims the possession of 
the gift of invention, and we can believe that this was one of the storics 
of which he says that he put them on paper almost exactly as they 
were told him. The “Story of the Glass House ” is like a romance of 
the Second Empire with a touch of Oriental bizarrerie thrown in, and 
“ His Beatitude ” is a surprising illustration of the Levantine proverb, 
“It takes three Jews to cheat a Greek, and three Greeks to cheat an 
Armenian.”’ There are other stories, fantastic and tragic, but we have 
said enough to indicate the peculiar quality of the entertainment which 
Mr. Dw ght has provided in these pages. 





READABLE Novets.—Margot's Progress. By Douglas Coldring. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—An extremely clever story of a girl who comes 
to England with no capital but her beauty and succeeds in making a 
great position for herself. The analysis of the heroine’s character is 
admirable. The author is, however, Elizabethan in the frankness of 
his language.——Just David. By Eleanor H. Porter. (Constable and 
Co. 63.)—The story of a child genius, whom the author contrives to 
make less intolerable than most “ Infant Phenomenons.”——T'wo 
Generations. By Frederick Niven. (Eveleigh Nash. s.)—A clever 
but rather drab story of middle-class life in Dundee. 
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SOME THE WEEK, 


The Nemesis of Docility. By Edmond Holmes. (Constable and 
Co. 4s. €d. not.}—Mr. Holmes has turned from our schoolchildren 
to the psychology of the Germans, and emong all the books that havo 
Jately, in sorrow or in anger, laid bare the German soul, few will be 
found more interesting or more attractively written than this. He 
begins with the German tribal system as known to tho earliest history, 
and later on he asserts that German patrictism is a reversion to 
tribalism which the rest of Europe has outgrown. “The essence of 
tribalism,”’ he says, “is organized selfishness,” and this notion fits into 
the author's scheme of dogmatism in official circles, which are wider 
in Germany than anywhere else, and of docility below, longing to 
The only way in which a whole 
If Germany 


rise to official dogmatism. nation 
can exercise dogmatism is by dominating other nations. 
could gain ascendancy over the world, every German would rojoico 
in the fecling that he was dominating inferior peoples, who shculd bo 
reduced to the docility which he himself has learnt to be the proper 
attitude towards official power. The growth of this pyschological 
condition is traced through the rise of feudalism to the end of tho 
mediaeval Empire, when the spirit of tribaiism was kept alive in the 
multitude of petty States. These, after a brief period in which somo 
of them did care for the things of the spirit and theroby influenced 
the world, became subject to the most materialistic among them, 
the most military, the most dogmatic, the least advanced in civilization-— 
Prussia, the land of the drill-sergeant and the serf. Prussianized them- 
selves, they now long to Prussianize the world. 
out the terrible offects of docility upon the peepie and the Army, and 
in a chapter entitled “ The Menace of German Docility ” he oloquontly 
contrasts the colossal, uncomprehending self-esteem and _ the 
of imposing one’s will upon the world with the British ideal of ‘“ Live 
Tho last two chapters deal with “Our Debt to Gorman 
One minor point is 


Mr. Holmes works 


ideal 
and let live.” 
Docility,” and the lessons we may learn from it. 
worth notice. Germany's rulers have fostered the idea that commerce 
and war are means of obtaining ascendancy: the conscience of traders 
is deadened by tho plea that advantages gained by any means aro 
justifiable because they are profitable not only to the trader's pocket, 
but to his country too. ‘‘ Nothing has done so much to debase com. 
mercial morality in Germany as tho active intervention of tho all- 
powerful State in trade.” Here is a warning for other nations. There 
is a hint at the end that Mr. Holmes’s mind is going back to educa- 
tional reforms; if he brings his former theories up to dato, telling 
us of the lessons that ho finds in the war and of the possible changes 
with peace, he may be sure that his opinions will be eagerly welcomed. 


Agriculture after the War. By A. D. Hall, F.R.S. (J. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Hall has given and taken a great deal of evidence upon 
British agriculture, and here he sets out the sum of his conclusions 
upon the immediate problems that confront us. It is plain that his 
work and the recent Report of the Commission which has been con- 
sidering the steps to be taken after the war have much in common. 
There can be no dissent from his desire to see more food produced 
in these islands and more men attracted to rural life. Nor wil 
any one dispute the desirability of bringing these ends about by 
the ploughing up of a great deal of poor pasture for wheat and the 
cultivation of much waste land. The arguable points are, as usual, 
how to secure the means to the ends in view. Like most enthusiasts, 
Mr. Hall wants State action; but, unlike some, he faces the objections, 
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end realizes that each act of State interference is but a step to another 
to counterbalance the last. He admits that his path leads logically 
to a land monopoly under State ownership, which would, we believe, be 
a burden too grievous to be borne. Mr. Hall considers the necessary 
means to be Protective duties cn corn or bounties on new arable land, 
with safeguards against the absorption of the benefits by the landlord, 
and, further, a minimum wage fixed by the State for labourers. He 
also wishes to see the State fostering, or even undertaking, some large 
experimental farms upon industrialized lines, and some co-operative 
small-holding colonies. We have long wished to see the latter extended 
upon voluntary principles; and as to the former, any improvement, 
general or exemplary, in the book-keeping and businesslike methods 
of farming would cbviously be valuable. Mr. Hall has in his head very 
thorough schemes for large industrialized farms, but he makes, in our 
opinion, one mistake about human nature. He urges that where, say, 
a hundred and fifty labourers are employed upon a fairly “intensive” 
farm of five thousand acres or more, there would be moncy for wages 
above the average because the land “ has not to carry so many masters.” 
True; but how many men would willingly sell for a shilling a week extra 
a greater chance of becoming their own masters ? 


We have already noticed the issues of América-Latina, the excellent 
Spanish illustrated periodical conducted with great ability in the interests 
of the Entente Powers by its founder, Mr. Benjamin Barrios. The 
number for June 15th contains a study of Lord Kitchener by M. 
Philippe Millet, and a reproduction of the memorial cartoon in Punch ; 
a translation of Mr. Arthur Pollen’s article on the Jutland Battle, with 
portraits of Admiral Sir David Beatty and Vice-Admiral Hood; an 
illustrated account of the funeral of General Galliéni, and many other 
articles and pictures of topical interest. Amdrica-Latina is gratuitously 
distributed from its offices, 54 Gresham Street, London, E.C., and 
62 Rue Saint-Lazare, Paris, 


Royal Palaces and Gardens. By Mima Nixon. With an Introductory 
Essay by Dion Clayton Calthrop, (A.and C. Black. 20s. net.)}—‘‘I have 
often dreamed that I have met a king,” so Mr. Calthrop begins his 
ntroductory chapter, and then takes his readers, some of whem are 
perhaps less magnificent in their dreams, into a series of gardens in 
the company of a talkative monarch. There they proceed to discuss 
and compare Italian, French, and English gardens, After this we come 
to the actual Royal Palaces, with Miss Nixon’s sixty full-page illus- 
trations and short descriptive letterpress by various pens. The three- 
colour process is rampant in all its freakishness, and the lawns of 
Buckingham Palace or the roses and cinerarias of Corfu are all garishly 
travestied. The Hun and the Austro-Hun gardens are here with the 
yest, and we wonder what has been the fate of the Queen of the Belgians’ 
attract ve-looking orangery at Laeken. The original sketch of the 
Danish Castle of Frederiksborg must have been an interesting piece 
of colour, with its red brick, blue water, and gorgeously fading trees, 
and is striking even in its present state. Miss Nixon’s profits will be 
devoted to Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund, and besides the 
ordinary edition there is an édition de luxe at £2 2s, 
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Amden (Dora), The Heritage of Hiroshige: a Glimpse at Japanese Landscape 
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Bassett (J. The Plain Story of American History, post 4to (Macmillan) net 4,6 
Rek (Lieut. wont R.), Russia in Arms, cr 8VO..... ececececess( Nisbet) net 2,6 
Chamberlain (G. A.), The Long Divorce, cr BVO ....cececeeeeseees (Putnam) 6,0 
Contingency of the Laws of Nature (The), er 8vo........ (Open Court) net 5,0 
Curtis (L.), ed. by, The Commonwealth of Nations, Part I. (Macmillan) net 6,0 
Davidson (Lilias Campbell), Purple and Fine Linen, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) 60 
Yawbarn (C.), France at Bay, cr SVO......cccecccscecees (Mills & Boon) net 2,6 
Mawbarn (C.), Joffre and his Army, cr SVO.. ......eeee0. (Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Howling (G.), Painters and Decorators’ Work, cr 8vo ........ (Routledge) net 2/6 
Faris (J. T.), The Book of Personal Work, er Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Farrow (T.), and Crotch (W.), The Coming Trade War (Chapman & Hall) net 2,6 
Fuller (J. F.), Omniana: the Autobiography of an Irish Octogenarian, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Geran (E.), A Modern Job: an Essay on the Problem of Evil (Open Court) net 2,6 
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Macfarlane (A.), Lectures on Ten British Mathematicians of the Ninetcenth 
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Maephail (A. C.), The Book of Sorrow, feap. 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 


The Last Love of an Emperor, folio 
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and H. K.8.), A Bibliography of British Ornithology, Part I.,8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6, 
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LIBERTY’s 
SUMMER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Liberty & Co., 





Lid., Regent St., Londorm 


— 


A Good Investment for WAR SAVINGS 


1s afforded by a Scottish Widows Fund Endowment Assurance. 

3esides providing for old age, and for dependants in the event of 
earlier death, a further advantage fs secured in the rebate on 
Income Tax which is allowed up to one-sixth of income in some 
eases, It should te remembered also that the full amount of 
the Policy is at all times ready to meet the continually increasing 
Death Duties. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICR, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET. 


Patterns of Materiale Post Free. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.c., and 
17 Waterloo Place, $.W 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE MAIR. 


Preserves the Hair. 
Keautifies the Hair. 


Prevents Scurf and Beldness. 
Sizes, 36, 7/-, 06. sold by Stores, Che vists, &t d 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GarkpEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
thips’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on gomoyice. 
E. DENT and 


Makers of the Great, Westminster Clock, Big | en 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





PRADE-MAuK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
IRISH By Appoiniment to their 
Majestas the King and Queen 


POCKET 
samples post free HAN DKERCHIEFS 


For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .......... &1 26, 000, ooa. 


TO LET OR FOR 
OR SELL, THE COLLEGE, 


(known as Aspatria Agricultural College), suitable for SCTIOOL, 
CONVALESCENT HOME, or INSTITUTE ; 6 public rooms, 4 recep- 
30 bedrooms, kitchen, bathrooms. Gas and water laid on. Gardens 
tennis-courts, 4-acre ftield.—For further particulars apply J. SMITH 
HILL, The College, Aspatria. 

SIX GLINEAS PER WEEK, 
SLIP RECTORY, Oxford, bank of river; six bed, 
reception rooms, bath (h. and ¢.); stables; eroguet; own boats 
interesting neighbourhood ; bracing situation; station; golf; picturesqu 
house, time Queen Anne; servants left.—KECTOR, 


Tilustrated list & 


LONDON. 


SALE. 
myo LET ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 

LAND 
HOSPITAL, 
tion-rooms, 
and grounds, 


three large 
fishing 
panelles 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TT O GRADUATES urge ntly nee ded, one in ARTS and « 
SCIENCE, for a Girls’ High School in the Bombay Presidency, 
full sympathy with MISSIONARY WORK desired 
Apply to the SECRETARY, ZENANA BIBLE AND 


83 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ne in 
laulics in 


MISSION, 


MEDICAL 
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COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
BOTANY. 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 

The Council of Bedford College will shortly proceed to appoint a temporary 
Tecturer in Botany, The appointment will be for one year from September Ist 
next, and in the event of the war not being over before the end of that period, will 
be renewable for a further period not exceeding three years, The salary attached 
to the Lectureship is £400 a year. Candidates must possess a University Degree 
with Honours in Botany, or an equivalent Certificate from Oxford or Cambridge, 
ond should have had previous experience of teaching in a University or University 
College. 

Ten printed or typed copies of applications and_of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than Monday, July 17th, to the SECRETARY 
OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars as to the conditions of the appointment 
may be obtained. 





| cat tae 





Qt. ANDREW’S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
kK SYDNEY. 


VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP. 





Candidates for the position of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the above College are invited 
to send in their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rey. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., e/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, London, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and duties may be obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 years of age and 
witist have the following qualifications: (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Scieace ; 
(/) personal experience of College life ; (¢) some experience ia the oversight of young 
nen cither in School or College. 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred. 
Applications must be received not later than the 31st August, 1916, and shculd be 
accompanied by certificates as to character and educational and other attainments, 
‘The appointment will be for 5 years, Salary £500 por annum, with quarters, Xc., 
ju the College. 





| | UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








WANTED for the duration of the War, to commence duties September 1ith, 

(a) A MASTER (ineligible) or MISTRESS to take LATIN up to the Senior Local 
standard, and also some English. 

(4) A MASTER (incligible) or MISTRESS to take FRENCH up to the Senior Local 
standard. 

salary £160 to £180 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
cations should be received here by Thursday, the 20th inst. 

O. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, 


JL ORTICULTURAL COLLEG SWANLEY. 


The Governing Body of the Women's Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, 
invite applications for the post of RESIDENT LADY PRINCIPAL; age 35-50; 
salary £250 p.a., with rooms and board. 

The Principal will be responsible for the education and control of, and the catering 
for, the students (female only), who number about 90. Previous experience of educa- 
tional administration and evidence of business ability will be required. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be 
dent to THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, Horticultural College, Swanley, 
Kent, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


' OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWPORT AND SANDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (MIXED). 


Appli- 


Wanted, FORM MASTERS or MISTRESSES qualified to teach one or more of 
the folidwing subjects :—Gecgraphy, Llementary Mathematics, or Elementary 
Chemistry. Geed disciplinarian. Temporary engagement, probably for the period 
ofthe war. Salary £2 10s. per working week.—For application forms apply COUNTY 


CLERK, Newport, 1.W. 
Wanted in September, (2) A MISTRESS TO TEACH MATHEMATICS 
Tn both cases a Degree is cesential and experience desirable. Salary, non-resident, 


July 12th, 1916, 
AND PHYSICS ; 
£320-£150, according to qualifications.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 


i LEONARD'S SCHOOL, _ ST. ANDREWS, _ FIFE. 
ke 

(6) A MISTRESS TO TEACH CLASSICS. 
MISTRESS. 


T ADY GOVERNESS-COMPANION wanted in the Provinces | 
ud 


Must 
Under forty. 


be refined, highly 
Good salary 


for two girls, aged eighteen and cight respectively. 
educated. Church of England, Music, Freach, &c. 
vnd home.—Apply “C. M.," Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


a family of 
State particulars. 


we LADY SEEKS BOARD-RESIDENCE in 
gocd social position. Near church, station, post office. 
— Address “ }3.,"" 20 Manor Gardens, Merton Park, Surrey. 
= a SB. 


{ + 
C WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed tnformation as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 13. 10d.—Central 
Jiureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, 


peer OF 
J FACULTIES. — 


SCIENCE, 


&c. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


MEDICINE, 

! . COMMERCE 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, | MINING, 
METALLURGY, | BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


TS | 


The Session 1916-17 commences October 3rd, 1916 
Ali Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 


SyHabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Niegulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 


aes ep CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS, 
: Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 
yuineas, Babies in residence. Very large cemand for qualified Nurses. The 
training most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i.¢., in 
fchools, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
gos. weekly. Principal fully trained Mospital Nurse, 








| Mathematics 





(= AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 





LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ee «+ Prof. MARGETSON, M.Sc, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING oe ee e- Prof. MarGetTson, M.Sc. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING oe -- Prof. (Vacant.) 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY oe ee -. Prof. G. T. Moraan, D.Sc., F.R.S 


The training is adapted to the needs of various students, including (a) Pupils from 
secondary schools above the age of 15 who desire to receive a practical and scientific 
training bearing upon their future industry or profession; and (6) young men wii, 
having previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship in works, desire to go through 
# more systematic training in engineering and applicd chemistry. 


The College contains laboratories and workshops equipped for instructional purpos»s, 
including Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing Offices, Wood and Metal 
Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical and Chemical Laboratories, and Dynamo 
Rooms. 


The next Entrance Examination will be held on September 19th in the subjects of 
and English, but the Matriculation Examination of any British 
University is accepted instead. 

The fees are £20 per annum. 


The Programme, giving particulars of Admission, Eatrance Examination, Syllabuses 
of Instruction, and other information, may be had post free on application to the 
REGISTRAR of the College at the above address. 


| Santali ates POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 





TOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Tattersea Tolytecknic Training Leyartment of Lemestic Science. 
ty the Poard of Education. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, 
Needlework, Duressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers 
Matrons. 


Recognized 


Housewifery, 
and School 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Recognized by Local Government Voard, Royal 
Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
‘raining Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 


DEPARTMENT. 
Sanitary Institute, and Sanitiry 


tecial 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Cevree of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educaticnal and Remedia} 
Gymnastics ard Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. The Diplomas ars 
recegnized by the Ling Association. Non-professional studeuts accepted. 

For yarticulars of Ices, tcholarships, Hecstels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 





a ROYAL COLLEGE OF SAINT KATHARINE. 
TRAINING FOR HEALTH VISITORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF INFANT 
WELFARE CENTRES, 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the Patron cf the Royal College of 
Saint Katharine, having thought fit to order that a schcme shall be drafted for the 
training of Heaith Visitors and Superintendents cf Infant Welfare Centres, the 
Chapter has arranged a three years’ course in theory and practice. The former 
will be taken at the Household and Social Science Department, hing’s College tor 
Women (University of London), in physiology, physics, chemistry, biology, hygiene, 
public health, &c.; the latter will consist in practical work at a Maternity Centre, 


| attendance at Infant Consultations, experience in nursing children in Hospital, and 





| ue 


the preparation necessary to obtain the Certificate of the Central Midwives Board 
and the Sanitary Inspectors’ Certificate. 

Information as to training, bursaries, &c., may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
Saint hatharine’s College, Bromley Hall, Brunswick Road, Poplar, E 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUEEN, Principal. 

{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma: 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


Y¥OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B._ Principalk—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Tralning, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students recelved in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 


| and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ara 


trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 


Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
rF\YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was tho first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
ihe course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymuastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September,— 


Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
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COLLEGE. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TER M begins Thursday, October 5th,-1916. Pw College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science’ and 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a ann _— several 
Pursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 


in June, 1917. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. ~ F 2 ee 
~"7oO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING 
XSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Caiare, ¢ a Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. — fees, £110 per annum. GOOD Posts 
OBTAINED Mrren’ TRAINING. _ 


ere EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


Royal Holloway College, 


WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
ion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; rer, Mr. C. G@. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 


Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENUE. ew ae 
( y? TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
p BURY _—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 


Botany by B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 


Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 


two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
z ———— 


PRIVATE _ TUITION, &o. 
Sree amet PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
K 


taken in Kesidence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
PC. 


A. C, SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 


free from Mr. 
Estab. 1905. 


] OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. | 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 


1 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptiona! advantages. Languages, 





iterature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for ‘Prospectus. 

HARROW. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


“Prospectus on -) wey to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) aud of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
us well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


Lixeuout SCHOOL, “HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 


7 Grayshott. 
FELIX SOUTHWOLD, 


‘Te’ os ‘ 
SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
BEGAN MAY 


alle 
N 
SUMMER TERM 


rIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
( UEENWOOD, EA 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 


fra. 


STBOURNE.— 


a Rs MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
‘ POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. _ Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 


fituated inland on the Malin Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. CLacresae, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22nNpD, A Kindergarten 
Department will be opened in September.—Prospectus and full particulars cn 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 





Hu. : &@ 2S Se 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—-Miss W ALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
‘ele. “ Watford 616.’ 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
. 9 ? Miss SCOTT, M.A, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses } yiieg MOLYNEUX, M.A 


; grounds of 12 acres, 





country life. New buildings 
Healthy situation ; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 
*pecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 


Good modern education ; 


de -nnis, Hockey, &c. | 
Kees ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, | 
34 HAGLEY pose sIRMINGHAM. 
Fead-Mistress—Miss G. <LETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Wah weattios Leaving Scholarship. 
POMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPAKTMENT FOR BoYs AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Peepers from the HEAD-MISTRESS. | 


GIRLS,)} 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Keautifully situated in the country away from anything toattract hostfleaircraft, Sound 
modern education, Preparation for public exams., the Universities and Women's 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, Riding, Swimming. 
_ UNLY BOARDERS TAKEN, Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
( ) VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, | 
Principal: Miss E. M. PIC KARD, M.A. (Class Trip. Camb.). | 
Thoronghly good education in bracing m« unt: in air. Moderate terms. 


lady holding French Teachers’ Diploma on the resident stail, 


Qt HILDa'’s SCHOOL FOR 


Parisian i 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Ago 17} to 18}. 


I Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
London, W. papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
ndon a 


w{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911): 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 


Boys’ 


M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 

| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BREW 00D GR AMMAR SC HOOL, ST AFFS. 


THREE HOUSE SCHOL ARSHIPS, re ducing fees to £35 per annum, are offered 


for HEAD-MASTER’S HOUSE for SEPTEMBER.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER. 
: & Fs’ sa | GG a; = Bo’ ? BS 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will take place on NOVEMBER 
24th, when twelve Scholarships of £24 to £64 per annum will be offered for 
Apply before November 14th, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


The 
23rd and 
competition. 
Highgate 

“ Not Classics in chief, nor Science alone, 


to the needs and capacities of the individual, as 
R EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
ay Head-Master: G. H. KERTON, M 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes Colle 
Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £55 to £53 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. : 


OLLAR [INSTITUT 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, 

The New Session begins on Monday, 4th September, 1916 
Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, 


but the adaption of the curriculum 
these become manifest.” 


a. 


Preparation for careers 


ION, RR. B. 
M.A 


Complete High-School 
Civil Service and 


Army Examinations 
Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEAD- 


MASTER, or to THOMAS J, YOUNG, See 
| . © Bis oe . © 2 © © kee 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon, 

Physical and Chemical Laboratorics, Workshop and Armoury. 

Separate Preparatory Department 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

] ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation fer Universities, Army and Navy, 


Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School ts organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 1)) to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 


ment has scparate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Eduea- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

&c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


LS fag th SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER.—FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 & year, offered for 
ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offered 

-Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


COLLEGE, — President: The DUKE OF 

4 DEVONSHIRE.  lLiead-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
1acquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


September. 
each year. 


jASTBOURNE 


D 0 E R co Ob & 3 @& Bs 
SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LER, M_A., Head-Master 
ER RB 2S Ts eS BCH OO kL. 


Moderate fees.—Trospect ua 


A Public Schcol on Modcrn lines, with Preparatory. 
Nantwich, Cheshire 


on application to the HEAJ)>-MASTER, Willaston School, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 


LL MSS. MUST BE TYPEWRITTEN. We do it accurately, 
B neatly, quickly, cheaply, under expert literary supervision. Work returmd 
same day received.—EFFICILNT TY PEWRITING OFFICES, 70 Rutland Strect, 
Leicester 


AUTHORS, 


Ww NOT WRITE FOR THE PRESS? 
It is exceptionally interesting work as well as an effective means of increasing 
The training in Journalism, Writing Novels, Short Stories. &c., 
The lessons are 
Enrol now. 5 
Principal, 


one’s income 
atiorded by the School of Authorship is unique 

And the feces are particularly low during the War. 
prospectus to-day (enclosing Id. stamp) to The 


AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, I 


simple 
nd tor 


SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition. 
Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Laa- 
also. Prospectus on application. 


(Miss Ironside), 
TRAINED in all branches of public 
Positions offered when proficient. 

guages. Instruction by Correspondence 


rFV\YPE WEEE. Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
elphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


q y 1 ewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elementaire), 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course, Established 1900. 


5 lag ~ LITERARY, 
BUREAt 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date apr, | 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AI 
PARENTS in owed choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRU eT. 
WORTHY INFORMATION arding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
JHOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Tho age of the pupil, es eS and 3 idea of fees should be given. 

write, or 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. Gd. 900 Illustrations. 

J. PA IN, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Telephone: 6053 Central. 
: ememeamees Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ <1 (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.) t 
ls TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents; who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus-able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—168-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
(jHelce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4, 026, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be giv en. J 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERN ESSES tn Private 


Yamilies, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


{CHOOLS, ~ &c.—Parents or Guardians may ‘obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools tor Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
‘)utors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c, A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. VY. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asen., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) _ 


MmYHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
u thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
( > £HTHSERSEaBT FO PAREN TS&. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—?farents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without. charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 


oo 





ct their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, Lrp.. Dept. Y, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
TOURS. 
Ms BISHOP, F.R.G.S8., the “well: known organizer of. tours 
BS _ through Russia, N. Africa, &e¢., &e., is taking the following : August 15th, 
the Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West; September Ist, Scotland; Sept- 
ember 15th, The English Lakes.—Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood. 
HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 
T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


. Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
) 


Llectricity. Resident Physician (M.D 


‘ ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 


Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lisington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 


inclusive, 


it required 
Terms absolutely 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ny PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped: for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
~— cal and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 

Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 


Liverpool. 
|? gee g ad PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 


without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should esele to the actual manufacturers, 
If forwarded by post, value 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
st. 100 years. 


per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street. London. 


{OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Veed in war hespitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d. 
4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmeoore Road, Sheffield: 


|i -—+ HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
. House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS LIFE IN‘ 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
10 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Capital (Paid ‘up) £500,000. 


and RESTS 
Limited, 


Rotabtiened 1835. 
 /?APPEALS. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 


YHE 
fi PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


THE 





PATRON: H.M. Tue Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
(OUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LI LEGAC IES BADLY NEEDED. 








THE EaRL OF Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. HAMILTON, 


Treasurer : 


| 
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FORTNUM & MASON 


Telephone: 








AY APPOINTMENT 


jits it on. 


™ : 
Sr sHiW lls: icgee 2h 


Champagne Jellies—Calf’s Foot 

Also Madeira, Noyeau, &c. por bottle 1/9 & 2/@ 
Calf’s Foot Jelly 

Without wine ., ee por bottle 1/83«2/6 
Chinese: Rice Birds 

A great invalid delicacy 
Chicken Consommé 

May be used hot or cold *e 
Beef Tea Jelly 

Very strengthening es por bottle 1/6 & 26 
Beef Tea, Concentrated 

The finest English meat ; : 

keeps for 2 years .. in skins 5/3 & 10/6 
Racahout, Véritable, des Arabes 


A superior prepared food for invalids 
per bottle 4, 6 


Essence of Chicken .... iu skins 6/6 
The War Catalogue contains a large selection of 


suitable Goods and Assorted Food Boxes varying in price 
Jrom 158, to £5 Ss. 











e. pertin 4/6 





per bottle 3/- 














182 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Regent 41 Telegrams : 


MASON S| 


Specialties 
for Invalids 


‘ Portnum, London.” 
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The _Con serv raliv e Customer 


. ELL, 
he said, resignedly, ‘‘for heaven's 


sake give me some that don’t look 
ready-made. Something solidly good and well- 
shaped, you know the sort I mean, like that 
pair over on the stand for instance. Suppose it’s 
just an odd pair? Wouldn't fit me by any 
chance ?” 

” ee; 

Lotus shoe, 


since you can't make me a pair,” 


I can fit you in that, sir. It’s a 
so can be had in all sizes.” He 


** Well, upon my word! You've never made 
me a pair that felt more comfortable.” 


Lotas 


1, Sta%ord 
Agents everywhere 


Letters: Lotus limite 


Manufactarers ot Lotus and Delta Shoes 
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Buy next Sunday’s “ Sunday Pictorial” for 


“THE TERRIBLE IT 





The second complete article of the 
remarkable series entitled “ Four 
Chapters of the Great War,” specially 
written for the ‘Sunday Pictorial” 


BY RIGHT HON. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 





Everyone is talking about this great 


series of articles. Do not miss Mr, 
Churchill's wonderful contribution to 


NEXT SUNDAY’S 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


Circulation Last Sunday - - 2,484,502 Copies, 
OUT ON SUNDAY, ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 
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Makes a lovely salad and 
a number of Special Dishes, 
Write for Booklet of 
Recipes arranged bya 
Famous Chef de Cuisine. 


! 








tat > 
BREAD & CHEESE 
/ & PAN YAN 
MAKE A 
¢ DELICIOUS 
LIGHT LUNCH! ,4- 


\ 4 


“ay: or Fish, or Game, P/ 4 
f bh everything in fact, & 
a is improved by thef 
Oo 4 t 


im 


aw 


exquisite ands 











PAN YAN is sold in two 
sizes at Popular Prices. 
It's splendid with Bread and 
Cheese for Lunch or Supper. 
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“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” ae 

“ 

x 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
%: to suit every class of Smoker % 


PER OZ. 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - D. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - - 7 

Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut - - 


D. 
Player's “White Label” Navy Cut SG 
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Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
° DE LUXE, a development 
4 of Player's Navy Cut, 

packed in 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- 
respectively. 


For distribution to 
wounded British 
SoldiersandSailors 
in Military 
Hospitals at home, 
end forthe Front, 
at DUTY FREE 
RATES. 


- Terms on ar « to— 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co (.f Great 
Britain avd Ireland), Ltd. 
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“WHO DIES IF ENGLAND LIVES?” 


The National Refuges are doing a National work, 
as the Society has already sent 2,200 boys 
into the Navy. Its Old Boys are in 100 British 
Regiments. All are doing their duty, and some 
have laid down their lives. 


WE NEED FUNDS TO CARRY ON. 


Our expenses have greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the cost of food. 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 




















BRITAIN’S SURE SHIELD. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has a number of special 
RECREATION HUTS 
at lonely naval bases; and a 
Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital in Scotland 
FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN ; 


in addition to a very large number of HUTS, TENTS and 
CLUBS for the Troops in Home Camps and on all the 
fighting Fronts. 


GIFTS 


towards the large expenses most gratefully received. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


KITCHENER MEMORIAL HOME 
for the Sons of Soldiers. 


The tribute of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


to the great General 
who strongly recognised the Society's work, especially 
for motherless and unprotected children of soldiers, 


Contributions to— 

Prepenpary Roupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E., 
who will gladly give further particulars. 

Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 





PLEASE HELP. 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 
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Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


(6) PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 


THE WELL-TG-DO (dd. post free 7d.)— 
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* 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., or from any Bookseller, 
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STARVING BRITISH 
PRISONERS in Germany. 


_ 





The further correspondence issued by the Foreign Office bears 
out what has been stated by repatriated prisoners, and also in 
previous official reports, that the Germans are deliberately starving 
our unfortunate fellow-countrymen in the internment camps. At 
Ruhleben especially, the food supplied to the civilians represents 
jess than half of the requisite food units (vide Dr. Taylor's report), 
and the condition of many of the prisoners would have been very 
serious but for the arrival of the parcels of food from England. The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food and Clothing Fund 


hes now on its lists the names of 500 prisoners to whom weekly | 
j 


parcels of food (conforming to Dr. Taylor's recommendations), 
clothing, and comforts are being forwarded. Food is also sent in | 
bulk to Ruhleben and other camps where most needed. The 
reference which the Fund makes to the responsible Committees— | 
Regimental and Civilian—before placing names on the lists, guards 
against *‘ overlapping.” 
The administrative expenses are practically nil, as office accom- 
modation is provided gratuitously (by Messrs. Harrods, Ltd.), and 
the packing and clerical work is performed by a voluntary staff. 
The men’s grateful acknowledgments and appreciation of the | 
effort to relieve their sufferings and cheer them in captivity are | 
most encouraging. | 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to fully maintain the work. We appeal on behalf of the prisoners | 

for help, and it is hoped you will respond as generously as possible. | 
Donations, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, 

17, Kensrncron Gore, Lonpoyn, 8.W. 


All enquiries should be addressed io the Offices and Depot, 
22, Trevor Square, Lonpon, 8.W. 

Regular weekly or monthly subscribers (whatever the sum) | 

will be most welcome. 


N.B. 


Just Published. 


Before Making an Investment, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,’ 


1916. 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 


| IMPERIAL RECONSTRUCTION, By 





Containing a Guide to War Loans and a Special 
Survey of the Field of Investment. 

The above work gives full details of 100 specially selected | 
securities covering the whole available field of investment. These 
range from the various forms of Government Loans, both short 
and long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Companies yielding up 
to 16 per cent. Each security chosen has been selected as the 
best investment of its class. 


Included in tho Volume is a GUIDE TO WAR LOANS, giving 
complete details of every new form of Government Security now | 
available to the public, with precise indications as to cost, the form 
in which they are issued, how and where they are to be cbtained, 
when repayable, etc. Also INCOME TAX HINTS, and particulars | 
of the SPECIAL TAX ON AMERICAN SECURITIES. | 





The introductory article surveys matters from the investor's 
point of view, and its scope is indicated by the following headings ; | 

‘Factors GovEeRNING Present Day InvEstTMENT '’—‘* WILL 
CarrraL BE DearerR anp Laspor Cueap?"’—‘‘A More Re- 
STRICTED FreLp "’—** Prop_emMs or Peace *—‘* THe IMporTANCE 
or Mrxep InvesTMEnNts *—** Frxep INTEREST VERSUS DivipENDs ” 
—** Loans witn Tax-FREE Prorirs oN REDEMPTION "'—** INDUs- | 


TRIES OF THE FuturE "—‘* Toe Trenp Towarps Britisu Iy- | 
PUSTRIALS ’’—‘* SHIPPING Companies "—** RuBBER-PRODUCING 
Comranres ’"—‘* Scuoemes or INVESTMENT.” 


Post free on rcce ipt of le., f ‘om the Publis he rs, 


The Eritish, Foreign and Colonial Cerporation, Lid., Investment | 
Bankers, 57 Lishopsgate, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. $ 3s. Gd. net 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 
“A modest volume of real interest..”.—The Times. 


With 8 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. net. 


Priests in the Firing Line. 


By RENE GAELL. Translated from the French by Miss 

H. Hamitton Gisps and Madame Berron. 
_ An account of the pore which the French priests have taken, 
spiritually and physica'ly, in the Great War, and certainly a very 
noble record.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown S8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Driftwood Spars. 
By Capt. PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, IL.A.R., Author 
of “ Dew and Mildew,” &c, 
In a review of “ Driftwood Spars,’ headed Goop Srories, the 
EVENING STANDARD says :— 
"7 These yarns are excellent, each one better than the last. . . . 
Mr, Wren must give us more of this kind of reading. Every page of 
it sparkles and lives.” 


‘Half Lights. Short Stories pry Sketches. 


By GUY FLEMING, Author of * The Play-Acting Women,” 
&e. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. PRICE 6s, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 

AVIATION, PRESENT AND 
PUTURE, By Lopp Monraat 
OF BEAULIEt 

THE PRICE OF ADMIRALTY, By 
DAVID HANNAY, 


SIDNEY Low. 
DISRAELI. By the EARL or CROMER. 
THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF 
ROUSSEAU. By H. A. L. Fisagr. 


“ROME, By Ht Stvant Joses. | | SINN FEIN. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By | THE ROUMANIAN PACTOR. By 
. J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 


PROFESSOR BoyD DAWKINS, F.R.S. | 
RUSSIAN HOPES AND AIMS. By A 
PROFESSOR BERNARD PARES. | 


COMMERCIAL LEAGUE OF 
DEFENCE. By the Eprror, 


ON MONDAY NEXT. PRICE 5s, 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Notes and Documents. 
THE DATE OF THE NOTITIA OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, By J. B 


Bury, LL.D 

THE ENGLISH LANDS OF THK 

THE COL DE ABBEY OF ST. RIQUIER. By 
Miss HELEN M. CAM. 

THE SALADIN TITHE, 
Round, LL.D 

THE WESTMINSTER CHRONICLE 
ATTRIBUTED TO ROBERT Ot 
READING. By T. F. Tour. 


Articles. 

THE TABLE OF VELETA, OR THE 
LEX RUBRIA. By E. G. Harpy, 
D.Litt. 

THE HISTORY OF 
TENDA,. Yart LI, By the Rey, 
W. A. B. CooLmpce. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE ENG. 
LISH FLEET, 1648-1652. By 
R. C. ANDERSON. : wi : . edi 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL POLICY | THE, TRAV Ee een 
IN THE WEST INDIES, 1783-1793 H. W. L. Hime, R.A, 
By Hersert C. BEL. Reviews of Books, Short 


By J. H. 


Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Taternoster Row, London, E.C, 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
**Mr. Rowbotham is the only living epic poet.’’— Bazaar. 

The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man). 
The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers (A romance of the Stone Ago). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands Each 2s. 6d, 

k. GOLDBY, 37 Charles Strect, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
AT ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELI 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., or 
MONDAY, July 17th, and three following days, at ONE o'clock precisoly 

VALUABLE BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANU SCRIPTS trom the 
Collections of the late Rev. F. Hopkinson, The Dell, Malvern Wells; A. T. Porter 
Esq., M.A., &c.; of 8. C. Bosanquet, Esq., Dingestow Court, Monmouth; of Sic 
R. H. Inglis Palzrave, Henstead Hall, Wrentham, Suffolk ; the late J. J. Greenshields, 
Esq., of Kerse, Lanarkshire (Sold by Order of the Executors); the late Alexand 
Skene, Esq., of Avondow, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire (Sold by Order of the Executors 
late Rey. A. B. Chalker, B.D., Canon of Carlisle Cathedral; of Norman Forte. 
Robertson, Esq. ; late Sir Nevile Lubbock, K.C.M.G. (Sold by Order of the Executors) 
Books privately printed for Sydney Humphries, Esq., of Lamport Hall, Northants ; 
and other properties. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
7 platcs price Is. Cd. each 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
; ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, end HODGE will SELL 
Be by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C., oa 
PRIDAY, July 2ist, and MONDAY, July 2ith, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

Relics, Manuseripts and Letters of Handel, Beethoven, Waguer, and other famou 
Composers, the Property of the late G. B. Davy, Esq. ; of Madame Blanche Marches), 
and J. L. Roeckel, Esq.; Miniatures and Papers of the Bonaparte Family, the 
Property of Mrs. Laura E. Brooke ; Important Letters and Documents, the Property 
of the late Henry Richardson, j., Mayor of Greenwich, 1909-10 (Sold by Order 
of the Executrix); and other Properties 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may bs had 


Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies with 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is qublished half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
al 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. Yd, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


3rd Large Impression now ready. 


RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Amidst the abundant literature produced by- the war, few books 
are more calculated to bring home to us its ghastly realities than 
that written by the gifted and humane author who veils his per- 
sonality: under the pseudonym of ‘A Doctor in France.’ ” 

—The Spectator. 

“It gives a revelation of the soul of the war at the front which 
cannot be too generally made known. No greater service can be 
done for religion than to place on record the experiences of a doctor 
who tried to dislike the ‘dying Boches’ but failed. Because in 
ceath they confessed the victory of the Red Cross over the Iron 
Cross, of the Nailed Hands over the mailed fist.” 

-—Sir CHARLES BRUCE in a letter to The Times. 

“ A document wrung from a noble and generous heart. At the end 
you cannot help repeating with Nurse Josephine: ‘ Ah! le sang! 
le sang !' Que Dieu punisse cclui qui fait couler tant ce sang!’ ” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH 


By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D. An up- 
lifting, strengthening book, in which it is shown 
that, as a rule, all fear of death is taken from 
the dying, and that, so far as can be knawn, the 
act of death is free from pain. An interesting 
section deals. with the feelings of soldiers in 
action. 3s. 6d. net. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND 


ENGLISH By W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., 
Professor of Classics in the University of Leeds. 
An Address given on the 500th Anniversary of 
Agincourt. With’ Notes and Illustrations. 

3s. 6d. net. 





Kieady this. week, THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JULY. 
THE TROJAN WAR. Prof. 
J. B. Bury. 
EAST AND WEST. 
of Cromer, O.M. 
SHE LAST DAYS OF POM- 
PEIUS. Prof. J. P.Postgate. 
HENRY JAMES. PercyLubbock. 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
IN NORTHERN GER- 
MANY. i. (With plans.) 
J. M. de Beaufort. 
INDIA UNDER LORD 
HARDINGE. 
A NEW LIFE OF WORDS- 
WORTH. John Bailey. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ON 
THE LAND. 


The Earl 








Gs. 

FOUR 
CHINESE 
Lionel Pratt. 

TREITSCHKE’'S “ POLITIK.” 
M. 

CONGRESS AND THE WAR. 
Edward Porritt. 

THE SOUND OF GUN- 
FIRING. Charles Davison. 

THE WAR ON LAND. Col. 
Blood, p.s.c. 

THE IRISH REBELLION. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE EMPIRE. 

THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
Carlyon Bellairs. 


YEARS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., etc. 


JULY. 192 Pages. 


Articles : Historical Sketch 
S. C. BRADFORD, B.Sc. 


A Contribution to the Bionomics of English Oligocheeta. 


REV. HULDERIC FRIEND. 
The Pollution of the Sea. 


Flint Fracture and Flint Implements. 


illustrated. 
of the 


5s. net. 
Chemistry of Rubber. 


Part IT. 


A BroLocist’. 


J. Rep Morr. 


Legitimate Press Criticism or Treasonable Publication: Which ? 


Popular Science : The Romance of Radium. 


G. W. C. KAVE. 


Essays: Examination by the Civil Service Commissioners (DR. 


MERCIER), 
BULMAN). 


Chalk Flints and the Age of the Earth (G. W. 
The Ego-Cell—a Speculation (Eprror). 


Essay-Reviews: A Great Cosmogonist (H. SPENCER JONEs). 


‘The Origin of Igneous Rocks (ARTHUR HOLMEs). 
A Great Medical Reformer. The 


of Coal (MarIE C. STOPES). 


The Structure 


History of the Fight against Venereal Disease. (E. B. TURNER). 
Recent Advances in Science, 
Correspondence—Notes— Reviews. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





NEW BOOK ON RUSSIA. 


“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
“RUSSIA’S SOUL. 


“In these days something of the truth has dawned on the English 
mind; but the whole of it has certainly not yet been revealed 
and for that reason:we specially welcome such efforts as that whieh 
‘Mr. Bechhofer makes in ‘ Russia at the Cross-Roads’ (Kegan 
Paul, 5s. net). In this singularly thoughtful and stimulating 
book the peculiarly difficult and. much misunderstood. problem of 
the relations between Russia and Poland is examined with special 
‘care. . . . We are fully conscious that we have done no more than 
scratch. the surface of this short but remarkable book. . . . The 
importance of the message it bears, &c.”—G@lobe, June 24, in g 
very long review of 


RUSSIA AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS. 


By C. E. BECHHOFER. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Everybody is discussing the extent to which COUNT DE SOUZA’S 
estimate of the progress of the War, as expounded in his 
GERMANY IN DEFEAT, is neing justitiea by 
events now occurring. The Second Phase (forming Vol. Il. of the 
work) has recently been published (as also the 4th edition of 
Phase I.). It carries the history down to the First Battle of the 
Yser, where, Count de Souza claims, German progress westward 
was checked once and for all time. 

““It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance cannot 
compete with it. Quite extraordinarily exciting, and lucid, too. 
It certainly explains things in a way not known here. The result 
is sound and professional.”— English Review. 

‘* A model of clearness.’’—Pall Mall. Gazette. 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 

(1) NERVOUS DISORDERS OF WOMEN. 

The Modern Psychological Conception of their Causes, Effects, 

and Rational Treatment. 

(2) NERVOUS DISORDERS OF MEN. 

(3) ABNORMAL CHILDREN 

(Nervous, Mischievous, Precocious, Backward) : a Book for Parents, 

Teachers, and Medical Officers of Schools. With. 12 Plates. 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD VALUES: 


By MARGARET McKILLOP, M.A. A highly competent 
Manual, of the utmost importance at the present time to 
Housekeepers, Caterers, and Social Workers. Is. net (post 
free, 1s. 3d.). 


MANUAL ON EXPLOSIVES. 
By A. R. J. RAMSEY and H. C. WESTON. 
trations. Is. net (post free, Is. 3d.). 











With 29 Illus- 





THE CAEDMON POEMS. 


Translated into English Prose by Professor C. W. KENNEDY, 
Ph.D., with an Introduction, and Facsimiles of the 42 Full- 
page Illustrations of ‘‘ Genesis”’ in the Junius: MS., with 
Chapter thereon by C. R. MOREY, M.A., and a copious 
Bibhography. 6s. net. 


TENNYSON DICTIONARY: the 


Characters and Place-Names contained in the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works, alphabetically 
arranged and described, with Synopsis of the 
Poems and Plays. 
By A. E. BAKER, F.R.Hist.8., F.L.A. 
net. 
UNIFORM with the above have been published DICTIONARIES 
of KIPLING, DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT, HARDY. 
OSCAR WILDE, ZOLA, and MEDIEVAL ROMANCE WRITERS. 


Large 8vo. 8s 6d. 





DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY of all Ages and all 


Peopies. 
By ALBERT M. HYAMSON, F.R.Hist.S. 
columns. 25s. net. 

‘*One of the most astonishing works’ which this generation 
has seen. Prodigiously comprehensive; its usefulness becomes 
more and more patent the more one contemplates it.” 

—New Statesman. 

The largest biographical work in existence has NOT A TITHE of 
the entries that this work contains. 


762 pp., double 








THE RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


By J. H. FREESE, M.A., is now ready. It consists of 520 
closely packed pages in a very clear type ;_ and is undoubtedly 
the most concise and yet most comprehensive one-volume 
dietionary of the language hitherto published. The English- 
Russian volume will be issued in a few weeks. 65s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
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By the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
A MESSAGE FOR THE SUPREME 
MOMENT. 


‘Delivered :to the assembled clergy of the London Diocese on 
November 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin's-in-the-Fiells. By the 
Right "Rev. “A. F. WINNINGTON FNGRAM, ‘D.D., Bishop 
of London. Paper cover, 6d. net. 


A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War, including 
and “Christ or Odin.” 1s, ‘net. 


* Drinking the Cup” 


‘THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


‘This volume contains, among. other subjects, National Freedom 
—National Honour—National Faith—t ortitude (for Boys)— 
Life for Ever end Ever (Canadian Memorial Service)—Prido, 
Thankfulness, and Symp thy (ior Mourners)—The Soul of a 
Nation, &c., &c. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


"By ‘Professor H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 
SO AS BY FIRE. 


Py HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of 
Christ Church. Notes en various aspects of the War, its 
causes, its effects, and its problems for the future. Cloth, 
2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. [Just Ready. 

Uniform with “So as by Fire,” Ist Series, which is now in its 

Sth Edition. 


— —_ ——————————— 


ITEADERS OCF THE “SPECTATOR” 
will welecme the rew novel by the author of 
*THE ROUGH WAY,” one of the successful novels of 1912. 


CHRISTINA’ SON. 


By W. M. LETTS. Cloth, Gs. 
“The Rovgh Way ” (4th Edition), ‘‘ The Mighty Army,” 
&e. 


Ececnd Feri: s. 


Author of 
“This story grips the attention, and holds it.”-—Punch. 


a 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., ‘Ber. 
3&4 Feternoster Building es, London, E.C.; & 44 Victori ia St., 8. bac 


"Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. | 
THE FOUNDATIONS of GERMANY 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern Germany,” &c- 
Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

* A book of importance to the student of German diplomacy, 
ceonomic strength and armaments. ‘Will be found of interest and 
value to all who would comprehend the movements of events 
which at last pro duc eK d the present war. "Daily Telegraph. 





OMNIANA : 


The Autobicgraphy of an irish Octcgenarian. 
By J. F. FULLER. With 19 pages of Llustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


NEW 6/- NET NOVELS 
(WITH MR. PUNCH’S OPINION OF EACH). 


THE SAILOR 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “ 
minta,”” &c. 
“ As good and absorbing a tale as anything I have encountered 
this great while. ‘There is a strength and a punch about the telling 
ef it that carries the reader forward quite irresistibly.” 


HEARTS OF ALSACE 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of * 
Window,” &c. 

“It is a picture that one feels to be absolutely true. 

43 @ race study, is a realecontribution to the literature.of the War.’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM 


be H. A. VACHELL, Author of ** The Hill,” “* Blinds Down,” 

[Second Impression. 

7 . w achells longest novel.is in many ways.his best yet. The 
end is both sincere and moving.”’ 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. 5s. net. 

* In the father of this family, Mr. Bennet Copplestone has scored 
an nee success. The book is full of the thoughts which 
make us proud to-day and help us to face to-morrow. Yes, Jitny 
has my _ blessing.” 





Broke of Covenden,”’ “ Ara- 


From an Islington 


Her book, 





London : SMITH, ELDER & cO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| The Statesman’s Year Book. 





Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


BY LORD TENNYSON. 
IN 


MEMORIAM. 


The People's ~~ y ls. net. Pocket Edition, \2s. net. 
Limp leather, 8s. ne 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Pocket Edition, 2s. net. Limp le ather, 38. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON 8S. CHURCHILL. 


The Fighting Line. Two Speeches on the 
Army delivered in the House of Commons on May 23rd and 
May Bist, Sewed. Id. net. 


1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 








1916. 8yo. 


Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted 
by = EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Concerning Prayer: its Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 


By the AUTHOR OF “* Pro CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,’ 
HAROLD.ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R.G. COLLINGWOOD, 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT- 
HOUSE, C. H. 8. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNER, 
and B. H. STREETER. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tae CHURCHMAN,—“ A remarkable book. The problems of prayer, moro 
especially in connexion with the war, are making themselves felt in different 
quarters ; and at a time when in all the churches there is resounding tho call 
to om ayer the publication of such a volume renders conspicuous service.” 


“REY. WILLIAM ‘TEMPLE'S NEW BOOK. 


Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE EVENING STANDARD.—"“ Profound is the only word which will adequatel, 
describe Mr. Temple's reading. His grip of the subject is masterly, The book 
is a serious contribution to Flsteuto scholarship.” 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 
of Science, By Professor R. A.GREGORY. With 


8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE Trmegs.—‘“ Mr. R. A. Gregory, whose right to speak on behalf of the 
humanistic function of science is undoubted, has produced a work of very real 
value, .which we commend to the attention of chess who are puzzled by the 
alleged conflict in educational yalues between classical and purely acientil.c 
studies.” 


A History of Sculpture. By HAROLD N 
FOWLER, Vh.D., Professor in Western Reserve University. 
illustrated. rb xtra Crow n 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
NOW READY. Medium 16mo. 16s. net. 
ENGLISH-GREEK 


DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS, 
Proverbs and Phrases. 


By A. KYRIAKIDES (Advocate), 
“A Modern Bay * English and English-Modern Greek Dictionary, 


Author of 
sw Greek-English Dik Mlogues,’ * &. 





London: WILLIAMS & NORGATKE, 


IN COUR SE OF PUBLICATION, 


BIBLIOTH ECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE 
Part t.—Art and Archaeciogy, etc. Part ti.—History, ete. 
Part il!.—Philosophy Orientalla, and Classical Literature. 

Tost Free, Others to follow. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic and Cable Ade iress : Bookmen, London. 
Teler yhone: Central 1515 and Mayfair ‘3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 4&8 Piccadiily. 


OOKS. —Madame D'Arblay’s Diary and Lottors, notes by 
—_— Dobson, 6 vols,, 28%. 6d.; Evelyn’s Diary, notes by Austin Dobson 
3 vols., 6d. ; Archer's Theatrical World, 6 vols., 73. Gd., 1894-98; Drake's 
History E taglish Glass Painting, 1912, 30s. ; Crawford’ 8 Itulers of the South, -2 vols . 
&s.; Gleanings from Venetian History, 2 vols., 83.; Davidson's Storics from tho 
Operas, 3 vols., 5s.; Sex Mythology, 6s. ; Works of Mrs. Aphra Beha, 6 yols., 
Geo Borrow’s Works, handsom- 


£3 33.; Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; 
set, 6 yols., new “halt calf gilt, £2 5a.; B urton’ English Earthonware, 14s.; Solon's 
Italian Majolica, 15s, Send also for Catal 100,000 Iargains on hand. If you 


want a book and have failed to find it elsew ~ aed try me. The largest Dealer in the 
Provinees.— BAKE R's GREAT I BOOKSHOP, Jokn Bright | Street, , Birmingham. 
OOKS WAN TED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wikle, Kipling, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin 
burne, Tennyson, Geo. Moore, Gissing, Mascficld, Dowson, B, Shaw, &c, Books illus 
by Alken, Cruiksh: ank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. — Libraries purchased, 
Rare books supplied. "Catalogues free. —HECT ORs Gre at Bookshop, Birmingham 


OOK BARG AINS. —Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope's Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s.; 
becret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; ILurke’s Peerage, 1916, 25s., cost 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Drit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged, Calx 
loguca free, HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmaagham, 
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VERDUN-PERONNE. 


THE LONG-DRAWN CONFLICT AT VERDUN 
AND THE NEW OFFENSIVE ON THE 
SOMME HAVE THROWN AN INCESSANT | 
STRAIN ON THE MILITARY HOSPITALS 


OF FRANCE. 





UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT THE FRENCH WOUNDED 
EMERGENCY FUND DELIVERS NECESSARIES 
AND COMFORTS DIRECT INTO THOSE 
HOSPITALS. 


Extract from a letter from a hospitas at Dout-la-Foztaine :— 


““Ce nous est une. grande satisfaction de constater combien est sincére et 


ener tare ca et AS 


cordial l’union de la France et de |’Angleterre dans cette lutte terrible du 
droit contre la force et la barbarie. Votre envoi est un gage de cette 


union, comme aussi un gage de la victoire.” 


President: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW., 
Chairman; ALBERT GRAY, C.B., K.C, 

Hon, Treasurer: SIR DAVID ERSKINE, K.C.V.O, 
Hon. Secretary: MISS EVELYN WYLD. 


The FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 
44 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W, 


PARIS: ENTREPOT DES DONS, BASTION 55, POSTE DAUPHINE, 
NEW YORK: 2326 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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IP saan ie Geum 68 & OD Welter Bane Ie E.C. ; and Pu blished by ALF p EVE rTATOR (Liz ited), at thelr Office, 





- Ww. T & Sons, 8 ¥ for 
Ln HDON: rs Pate ed by W-8 1 Wollipg ton ‘cute , 1B the Precinct oe the Sevo yoy, Strand, in tho County of ‘iddiesex, oh +: uly isth, 1916. 





